

































PRESIDENT 


PLANT ENGINE FR 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Prize Money — and 
the old Engineer’s 


me) Oh, that’s the same old idea you sprang five years ago, Tom,” 

"gaid the President as he laid a friendly hand on the old engineer’s 
Moulder. <<I’m sorry, but the prize money for coal saving sug- 
feitions must go to those whose ideas are more practical.’ ’ 


“But—’’ the old man started falteringly to explain, when 
the Production Manager cut in with, ««Why, that idea came from 
his boy the year he was getting through “Tech.” That waste heat 
Wouldn’t generate an ounce of steam. The boy himself would 
laugh at it today.’? ; 


“But my boy—’? began the old man again. 


“What was this college boy’s idea?’’ interrupted the Consulting 
Engineer, who had consented to help in awarding the prize money. 


“Well,’? began the President, with a curious mixture of bore- 
dom, impatience and pity in his voice, «Tom here wants us to 
fig up our heating system to pick up heat all over the plant, from 
tempering furnace, steam vats, heat treating processes—’? 


“And he even wanted to connect up with the water jackets of 
Our gas engines—’’ broke in the Production Manager, with a smile 


that just escaped being a sneer. 


As much as he needed the prize money—as much as he valued 
Bis job—the old engineer couldn’t restrain himself. They were 
Really poking fun at his boy. He burst out with— 


@My lad knows. He’s been at heating now five years. He’s 


Boy 


~ GRINNELL 


~ INDUSTRIAL PIPING EI RRP 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems, Heating, Power and Process Piping 
Your kind, their kind, every kind of Piping 
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Dramatized Facts out of 
The Days ‘Work 


Where the facts came from 
At the Winton Er: cine 
Works, Cleveland, pictured 


below, a Grinnell Forced Cir- 





culation Hot Water System 
heats a large part of the plant 
from the waste heat of gas 
engines. Mr. W.S. McKinstry 
of The Winton Company, 
writes :‘*The uniform tempera- 
ture made possible by your sys- 
tem has contributed in a large 
measure to the satisfied feeling 
of our men which is evidenced 
by a very low labor turnover.”” 
Ereest McGer ree and A. G. Simon, 


Consulting Enginee 








PRODUCTION MAN 










smart. He’s studied. He wouldn’t tell me this could be done, 
if it couldn’ t. He’s ~ 

«<Where’s your boy located?’’ inquired the Consulting Engineer 
with an encouraging smile. 

««He’s with Grinnell Company,’’ came the reply proudly, ¢¢an 
engineer.’’ 

«<]’]] bet you the best dinner in town you give Tom the prize 
money,’’ said the Consulting Engineer as he turned to the Presi- 
dent. <«If a Grinnell Engineer says he can pick up waste heat, 
he’ll pick it up. In the Winton plant in Cleveland Grinnell Com- 
pany heated a great building from the waste heat of gas engines.’ ’ 

«Why it’s nothing but a ¢heory,”? countered the Production 
Manager. ‘*How could you get up steam pressure when most 
of your jackets won’t boil water??? 


«*No, but they will heat any amount of water for a rced hot 
water system. With 
Grinnell Company you ——— 
get a system that is a 6 es wih! 
fact—not a theorv—and GRINNELL GUARANT Y 
a fact they back with 


hei At any time we will send to 
their guaranty.’’ ; 


any plant a compete engineer 


“Tom, I guess you ? to make a study of conditions 


and report on modernizing heat- 


win,’’ said the Presi- 
ing, power or process equipments. 
Approved by our engineering 
board, such findings form the 
basis of our well-known guaranty 


dent. ‘*Have your boy 


drop in to see me.’? 


of performance — 4 (curagecus 





guaranty of ideas, men and 
materials, 





Heating Costs.’* Address Grinnell Co., Inc., 


274 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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FREE ~s00% or 


California Homes 
o~ . 7 


Scenes From Two of This Year's 
Best Sellers—If You Love Truly 
Great Fiction—(all for These: 


The FLAMING FOREST 


By James Oliver Curwood 
AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN,’ "BTC. 

HE present Theo- MB : 

dore Roosevelt { 
writes of “The 
Flaming Forest”: 
“Tt is good clean 
adventure in the 
open spaces—it is 
excellent—well 
told and robust.” 
Read it and 
you'll agree 
with him. 


THE | PRIDE OF PALOMAR 


By Peter B. Kyne 





























“California Homes” contain illustrations, 
floor plans and descriptions of 50 beautiful 
California homes, costing from $2,000 to 
$10,000. Recurar Price $1.00. 

We will send ee a copy of “California 
Homes” Free = your subscription to The 
Home Designer for one year at $2.50. The 
Home Designer is a home-building, decorating 
and landscaping magazine, dealing exclusively 

with homes costing from $2,000 to $10, 

Srectat Orrer: If you subscribe 
immediately we will send you, Freez, one set of 
= (blue prints), complete working ,draw- 

awn to 4” scale, with 3” scale 
danils of all inside cases and built-in features, 
ofany home shown in “California Homes.” 
eck or money order Now to 
DIXON AND HILLEN, Publishers 
1844 Fiera Avenue, OaKLAnp, Cau, 
































Many ses hire no men whose 
general know: e is not equal to an high AUTHOR OF “KINDRED OF THE DUST” 
school course. iy? Because big business i> se V 
refuses 4 gy TA who arg Wid a ‘ Cornelius Van- 
- ig . - 
Gmentacy edscotion. _ | CHARLES G. NORRIS . derbilt, Stam 
one of the 
~ many commen? 
°°, © 
a Better Position? BRASS have hailed 
We have a plan whereby you Veen : cas : : 
give a 108 8: complete bue si simplified hi | | WALLACE IRWIN says— this glorious 
essentials that als that form the foundation. of . “I consider ‘Brass’ the finest thing romance of the 
tical business. It will prepare you te hold your own I have read for a long time. New West asa- 
n no My 
doubt your ability, but make up your to it and | 2.00 at any bookshop or from novel that will 
paee ane he requirements that will bring 7, live for many 
+ generations. 








req 
bigmoney. YOU CAN DO IT. | E.P.DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 


These two great novels make 
ideal gifts. Price $2 each. 





Es Can You i for has written a “big” novel in 
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; . It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
| "AMERICAN SCHOOL THE RELIGIOUS CONVICTIONS Gnopolitan Book (rporation 

Dept. H-852%, Drexel Avenne & 58th St., Chicago |] OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN no West 40 th Street. New York 

il huainathidinnidines ditt aopatateainianeieh on ill By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, LL.D. ——— 

Fe ata and other liberal religious literature sent FREE. ; der 
Dept. -xel Ave 58th St., Chicago | Address M. MATTHEWS INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE 
Pies eine i ae win aN "i SR ty ey Room Z, 25 B St., B » Mass. tt aphpn oe + hems ne ee 
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new way. No rules to learn. sto Bere study. 

by on, Voeabulat Bulding. ts taught i 15 7-2 = 
I ular » taug! D lu 

Rett-Correcting feature makes it 


fascinating bry @ game. System patented by Sherwin 
ous English. 


aim elproves Your English! fe eo 
te $10, ' 
Let us send 





Write 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly English."' 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
LISH, 711 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N, Y. 














LaSalle Extension University, opt 1152-10. Chrteago 
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For pi Her—Or Their 
Christmas—a Closed Reo 


Reo Coupes and Sedans always 
have been popular for Christmas 
gifts where the donor’s wish was 
to give something of exceptional 
quality and desirability. 


The prime essential in a Christmas 
present is that the quality and 
reputation be unquestioned. 


A luxurious closed car, carrying 
the Reo name plate, is the last 
word in gifts. 


For you know that the loved one 
will enjoy it every day and almost 
every hour in the day—for years. 


For the family— instead of indi- 
vidual gifts—what could be more 
delightful than a Reo Sedan? 


You or she, or any adult member 
of the family, can drive it, and it is 
suitable for all occasions. Ideal 
for touring as well as city services. 


For Her Ladyship, or the grown-up 


daughter—or the young married 
couple — that magnificent Reo 
Four Passenger Coupe. 


It is so outstandingly distinctive— 
so luxuriously upholstered and 
exquisitely finished — ‘‘Pride of 
Ownership” will know no bounds. 


Silent, sweet-running, powerful— 
these closed Reos are all the heart 
could desire or good taste suggest. 


Then, for the young man just 
starting out for himself in a pro- 
fession or business; or for a loyal 
lieutenant to whom you desire to 
show marked appreciation—that 
new Reo Business Coupe. 


Dressed in a “business suit’’— 
natty, snappy and smart in ap- 
pearance—this new Reo is all its 
name implies. 

See these new closed Reos. You 


will find here the one best solution 
of your Christmas problem. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
Ree Motor Car Co., of Canada, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 

















Prices are f. o. b. Factory, plus War Tax 
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EAT ANDBEWELL 


of health rules—many of 


rave 

in this little book a wealth of information 
about food elements and their rela- 

tion to eit welfare; also efiec- 

tive weight t comexos diets, acid and 


MICH 























§&& TEACH You. Bw Trot, 
altz and newest ‘ - 
in a few hours—at ies —in private by 
Peak System of Mail instruction 
METHOD. Easy— fascinating 
0. No music-——no partner 
Thousands taught successfully. 
TODAY for my interesti ones BOOK: 
es low offer if you answer at o mes 
WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, & 
Studio 670 4737 Broadway 





Chicago, mm. 












splendid opportunities in th vais 
ni in the 
thee of law. Our agra is the orig- 


and f 
and skilled’ PA... our 
gpdorsed by bench and bar and 
by law galt 


45,000 
Wate te for 
Sar FREE ilies 


4753 Grand Bivd., Chicago, te, Dat 216, 








We Can G Give YOU 


know bof 4 Mans 
Jour spare spare time at 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE SERVICE 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking 
educational advantages will find in 
our pages in 1922 a selection of military 
and non-military schools, gir!s’ schools 
and colleges, co-educational schools 
(academic), vocationai and professional 
schools, special schools, summer schools, 
and camps for boys and girls under 
expert direction in all athletic and 
# outdoor sports. 
From May 13th to September oth, 1922, 
we shall publish a Classified Directory con- 
taining the names and addresses of many 
noted Educational Institutions. In the 
FIRST ISSUE of EACH MONTH—MAY 
to SEPTEMBER, inclusive—there will 
appear illustrated or descriptive copy of 
the schools. Our readers will be invited to 
correspond with the heads of these schools 
who are training the youth of our country. 
The School and Camp Advisory Department 
continues to serve as it has for many years 
readers, schools, and camp directors, without 
fee or obligation. All requests for educa- 
tional information should be very. explicit 
and must be written. We can give no ad- 
vice by telephone. 


The Jiterary Digest 
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Gift and Holiday Books 
for Children of All Ages 


OOOO 








HERE is no childish dream, no youthful longing, that can not be realized 


in the pages of a book. 


Beauty, knowledge, and power are here for the 


seeking; romance waits between the covers for eager young readers. 


By putting vour gift-money into books you will benefit yourselves and the 


children, for you will spend less and give more than in any other way. 


Here 


are books that growing minds will glory in—brilliantly written, and superbly 


illustrated. 
that is well illustrated! 


And how much better children understand and enjoy a book 


These illustrations are true gems, splendidly artistie 


(nearly all in several colors), and with an unmistakable appeal to children. 


Each volume is attractively bound, and printed from clear, 
on artistic and durable paper. 
Give books to every child on your list. 


prices. Order several. 


volumes will admirably solve ten gift problems for you. 


is exhausted. 


The 
Sky Riders 
By T. C. Bridges. With 5 


full-page illustrations, including 
frontispiece in several colors 
249 pages. Blue cloth 12mo 

A thrilling tale of adventure 
round the world by boat, air- 
ship, and plane—in the oun: 
tains and the tropics—of ba 
tles with wild animals and env. 
ages—of exciting escapes and 
rescues. A book that will hold 
a boy's rapt interest from, the 
first page to the last Price, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.1: 


Fa 


Russian 
Fairy Tales 


From the Russian of Polevoi. 
By R. Misbet_ Bain ith 16 
handsome full-page  illustra- 
tions, including a frontispiece 
in several colors. Blue cloth. 
252 pages. Crown 8vo. 

Vivid, fascinating, fantas- 
tic, touching tales from Great 
Russia—of rticular interest 
now to children, owing to the 
universal attention given to 
this country. This is a com- 
= volume to Danish Fairy 
Tales. Price, $2.00, net; post- 
$2.12. 


paid, $2 
Fa 


Danish 
Fairy Tales 


Frem Svend Grundtvig. By 
Gustav Hein. With 17 full- 
*page illustrations, including 
frontispiece in several colors. 
2 ages. Green cloth. Cover 
in 4 colors. Crown 8vo. 

Quaint stories from this coun- 
try so rich in folk-lore, told in a 
most fascinating manner—sto- 
ries to brighten little hearts. 
This is a companion volume to 
Russian Fairy Tales. - Price, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 


Fa 


The 
Gingerbread 
House 

By_ Catherine Mais. Illus- 
trated by Helen Jacobs. With 


4 full-page illustrations in sev- 
eral colors, including frontis- 
piece. 192 pages. Red cloth 
Square 12mo. 

Woven around the doings of 
a little boy and a little girl, this 

ook will charm the little folks 
childish 

‘ire 


=, its records of 
and actions 
$i. 50, 1 met: postpaid, $1.62 


They 


are unusually 








MORE BOOKS IN THE HOME! 











In Wheelabout 
and 
Cockalone 
By Grace Rhys. Illustrated 
by Margaret W. Tarrant and 
Megan Rhys. With 4 full-page 
illustrations in several colors, 
including frontispiece, and nu- 
merous full-page and smaller 
illustrations in black and white. 
239 pages Green cloth, with 
cover in —~.— and gold. Square 

crown 8 

A delightful volume of Trish 
Fairy Stories, quaint and beau- 
tiful, bright and happy, light 
and fantastic. A book to keep 
the kiddies’ eyes wide open 
with wonder, int bright with 
joy. Price, $2.00, net; post- 


paid, $2.12. 


The Story of 
Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary 


By_ William Canton 
Eleanor Fortescue 
With 8 full-page 
illustrations in several colors, 


including frontispiece, all 
mounted on special mat paper. 
crown 


218 pages. Blue cloth 
3vO 


The inspiring story of the life 
of the wonderful Saint Elizabeth 
who lived hundreds of years ago. 
Highly interesting, and with a 
splendid moral and religious 
————. Price, $2.00, net; 
postpaid, $2.12. 





easily-read type 


good values at their 
These ten 


Order now before stock 


Have them in vour home in plenty of time before the holidays. 


Stories from 
Shakespeare 


Retold by Thomas Carter 
With 16 full-page illustrations 
in several colors, by Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, R 
Maroon cloth. 286 pages. 12mo 

These stories are clearly and 
cleverly told in a literary style 
which will hold the interest of 
reader and little listener alike. 
Just the book to impart a first 
knowledge of Shakespeare's 
works to young folks Price, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 


2 


The Threshold 
of History 


By H. R. Hall Profusely 
iustrated in black and white, 
and colors, by Nancy Smith and 
Hilda Booth 159 = pages. 
Board cover in 4 colors. Crown 
8SvO. 

An ideal book for teaching 
children the life of man in the 
dim times before the dawn of 


history Four handsome illus- 
trations in _ several colors, 
mounted on heavy, blue-green 


paper, bound into the book but 
Suitable for removal for fram- 
ing Price, $1.50, net; post- 
paid, $1.62. 


Fa 


Knock 
Three Times 


By Marion St. John Webb. 
Tilustrated by Margaret W. 
Tarrant With 8 full-page il- 
lustrations in several colors, 
including colored frontispiece 
2: Green cloth, with 
Square 


284 pages 
cover in colors and gold 
crown Svo. 
An original and sympatheti- 
cally told story of the adven- 
tures of a boy and a girl in fairy- 
land—one to amuse and delight 
every youngster. Price, $2.00, 
net; postpaid, $2.12. 


at Pine-Tree Farm 


By Lilian Gask. Illustrated 
in colors by Helen Jacobs 
With 4 full-page illustrations in 
color, including frontispiece. 
224 pages. Green cloth. Square 
crown 3vo. 

A charming story of the ad- 
ventures of a little girl and her 
dog in the country, that will 
keep the little folks clapping 
their hands with delight ce, 
$2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 





At all Leading Book Stores or by Mail from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Pocketbook interest is the sales-lever 
of the world. In most cases it is moved 
by the eye flashing acceptance to the 
mind. Buying is largely visual. It is 
made natural and easy by attractive, 
forceful labels and packages. But they 
must be correct in design and made 
luminous by colors righily chosen for 
the work they should do. 


We make beautiful, forceful labels 
and folding boxes for every kind of 
merchandise. They are done in the 
proper color scheme for any given pur- 
pose. They inyite ownership of goods 
and they tell a picture story of quality, 
because they are conceived and printed 
with selling success, over the counter, 
fully in mind. - 


This is Color-Printing Headquarters. 
In color inserts for the finest catalogs, 
we show merchandise with graphic ex- 
actness. And we design and execute 
delightful covers for magazines and 
catalogs—so say our friends. Our 


equipment for this work is complete, 
modern and reinforced by most compe- 
tent craftsmanship, knowledge and 
watchfulness. 





St 


Pocketbook Interest 
and the Road to Success 


INT 


- ss . + 
a y tee =] 
atte ah a eee 

SE re Sie 


For many advertisers, we create ideas 
for window trims, cutouts, hangers and 
posters, individual, powerful and appro- 
priate. We reproduce textiles so accu- 
rately that fabric and print are accepted 
as one. One plant alone uses annually 
1,000,000 pounds of ink ground on the 
premises — and 23,000,000 pounds of 
paper and cardboard. 


We print, too, calendars of character- 
istic charm, for particular buyers. Any 
of these pieces looks as if the entire care 
and interest of our organization were 
concentrated on it alone. Here is mag- 
nitude in printing —with full appreci- 
ation of small orders as well. They have 
always been the seed for business growth 
and meet cordial welcome here. 


Our trade-mark bureau, without 
charge, creates trade-names and devises 
trade-marks, searches titles to existing 
ones, In this department are filed 
730,000 such devices, registered and 
unregistered. So at a great saving of 
money and time, and probably avoid- 
ing costly litigation, by comparison we 
quickly establish whether or not a de- 
sign is entitled to registration. 
















































































listed in order of release 
Nov. I, 1921, to Feb. 1, 1922 


Ask your theatre manager when 


he will show them 


William S. Hart in 
“Three Word Brand” 
A Wm. S. Hart Production 


George Looms Tucker’ s 
Bog obey _ ust Live" 
with Bett: om} ; 
by Alice Mi: x 


Crisp Production. 
Marion Davies in 


George Melford’s Production 
“ The Sheik 
With hanes Ayres and 
Rudolph Valentino. 
From the novel by 
Edith M. Hull. 


Jack Holt in 
“The Call of the North,” 
adapted from “‘Conjuror’s House” 
by Stewart Edward White. 


Thomas Meighan in 
“A Prince There Was.” 

From George M. Cohan’s play 
and the novel “Enchanted Hearts” 
by Darragh Aldrich. 

Ethel Clayton in 
“Exit—the Vamp” 
by Clara Beranger. 


“‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” 
From George M. Cohan’s famous play. 
A Cosmopolitan production. 
Directed by Frank Borzage 


Pola Negri in 
“The Last Payment.” 


Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson 
and Elliott Dexter in 
“Don't Tell Everything!” 
by Lorna Moon. 

“*Just Around the Corner,” 
By Fannie Hurst. 

A Cosmopolitan Production. 
William S. Hart in 
“White Oak,” 

A Wm. S. Hart Production. 


Gloria Swanson in 
“Under the Lash” 
From the novel ‘“‘The Shulamite” 
by Alice and Claude Askew. 


A William de Mille Production 
“Miss Lulu Bett” 
with Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, Theo- 
dore Roberts and Helen Ferguson. 
From the novel and play by 
Zona Gale. 


_Betty Compson in 
“The Little —— 
by James 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production. 


Wallace Reid in 
“Rent Free” 
By Izola Forrester and Mann Page. 


Cecil B. De Mille’s Production 
“*Fool’s Paradise” 
Suggested by Leonard Merrick’s story 
“The Laurels and the Lady.” 


A Cosmopolitan ‘oduction. 


**Back Pay,” 
by Fannie Hurst. 
Directed by Frank Borzage. 
A Cosmopolitan Production. 


es Ayres in 
“The Lane ‘tna Has no Turning” 
by Sir Gilbert Parker. 


John &, Relea 's Production 


*Perpetua” by 
Dian Clayton Calthrop. 


Betty Compson in 
e Law and the Woman.” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
“The Woman in the Case 
A Penryhn Stanlaws Production. 
A George Fitzmaurice Production. 
“Three Live Ghosts”’ with 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Norman Kerry 
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PARAMOUNT Pictures 














HE 
















(me on Dad-here's your hat!" 


The boys know how to ar- 
range a pleasant evening. 


So do the girls. These 
young folks can teach their 
parents how well Paramount 
Pictures stand. 


Arrange a family party to- 


‘night. 


Check up which theatre has 
a Paramount Picture and go. 


Any theatre that shows 
Paramount Pictures has the 
best entertainers in the world 
working for it. 


Let the whole organization 
of Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration provide your show 
tonight. 


That’s by far the biggest 
and most successful company 
in the motion picture indus- 








If it’s a Paramount aramount cture 






try, and it’s the company re- 
sponsible for every Paramount 
Picture. 


There’s no need to tell you 
what it means when 11,200 
theatres show a certain brand 
of photoplay right along. 


No need to tell you that 
nothing but bully times for 
audiences all the time, every- 
where, would produce such 
regular enthusiastic support. 


It’s the sound old story of 
you and everybody else know- 
ing what you want and going 
after it by name—Paramount. 


A doubly interesting story 
now, too, because there are 
more great Paramount Pic- 
tures due this Fall and Winter 
than ever before. 
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WILL THE DESTRUCTION OF: WARSHIPS DESTROY WAR? 


“ HE HELL OF WAR is always paved with proposals 
for disarmament,’’ remarked a cynical German admiral, 
when asked his opinion of the Harding-Hughes plan 

for the reduction of navies. And through the-world-wide chorus 

of aeclaim that greets America’s proposal to join with Great 

Britain and Japan to scrap nearly two million tons of battle-ships 

and to build no more for ten years, sound occasional discordant 

yoices that range from the cynicism of the German expert in 

Berlin to the reluctant skepticism of certain sincere friends of 


aerial warfare is not considered in this program. It appears that 
the more advanced and most deadly form of destruction is to 
continue, while the less efficient and more costly weapons are 
to be reduced.” 


Even with the Hughes program in effect, some Italian papers 
are quoted as saying, there will be “enough war implements 
remaining to carry on a ruinous war.” “‘Obviously, the applica- 
tion of this program is dependent upon the settlement of Far 
Eastern problems,” remarks the St. Louis Globe-Democrat; and 
the Chicago Tribune confesses itself ‘‘unable to share the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of many pub- 
lications and many publicists who 


” 





disarmament whose only fear is that our Government's revo- 
lutionary program is not drastic 
enough. 


“Just as poor Wilson went to Paris 
and traded all his moralities for the 
painted rattle called the League of 
Nations, so his successors have 
begun to trade all our valuable 
interests on the seas of the world 
for the painted rattle called Limi- 
tation of Armaments,’’ writes Philip 
Francis, a Washington correspon- 
dent of Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American. In the same paper Arthur 
Brisbane characterizes our disarm- 


fears; 


another’s. 





ENTLEMEN of the Conference, 

the United States welcomes you 
with unselfish hands. 
we have no sordid ends to serve; 
we suspect no enemy; we contemplate or 
apprehend no conquest. 
what we have, we seek nothing that is 
We only want to do with you 
that finer, nobler thing which no nation 
can do alone.” —President Harding. 


greet any destruction of armament 
as necessarily a good destruction.” 
After pointing out that the program 
of scrapping would leave the United 
States without any battle cruisers, 
this influential Middle-Western jour- 
nal goes on to argue that the plan 
“loses its value if the British- 
Japanese alliance exists”: 


We harbor no 


Content with 


“The alliance can have no pur- 
pose unless it be against the United 
States. If Great Britain and Japan 








ament program as “the plan to take 
control of our Navy from the 
Congress of the United States and hand it to the executive 
branch, or to foreign countries.’”’ Editorially, The American 
reminds us that “the sole power over the Navy is in the 
hands of Congress,” and that ‘‘the Senate and the House 
jointly have the sole authority to say what the size and 
strength of the Navy shall be.”” It warns us, moreover, that 
“the best-trained, the shrewdest, the most acute, the most 
resourceful and the most naturally selfish diplomatists in the 
world have flocked to Washington to match minds for enormous 
stakes, and it is possible that they may win concessions and prom- 
ises from our negotiators which will bode ill for the future.” 

Moreover, says Mr. Brisbane, naval disarmament will not 
insure peace, because ‘‘all Europe, and all civilization outside of 
America, can be wiped out from Russia or Asia, with never a 
man or gun used afloat.”” The New York Cail also “declines to 
thare in the general rejoicing,” because it expects from the 
Washington Conference ‘‘the same disillusionment that followed 
the ‘war to end war.’” This Socialist daily goes on to say: 


“The late war has demonstrated that air fighting is one of the 
Principal and most deadly forms of destruction in future wars. 
The possibilities of poison gas and aerial torpedoes have been 
mormously expanded and demonstrated during the World 
War. In the chemical laboratories maintained by the great 

ers these possibilities are being further expanded. There 
ae claims even now being made that by dropping gas bombs 
i ¢ities it is possible to destroy the entire population. Now 
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should renew their alliance after the 
United States, Japan and Great 


Britain had signed this naval agreement the agreement would 
be nullified... . J An alliance unites the two other navies. If 
we consent to such an arrangement, we are undone.” 


Conspicuous among those who enthusiastically approve the 
Hughes program “‘as far as it goes” is Senator William E. Borah, 
one of the leaders in the fight for naval disarmamert. “It 
is a splendid beginning, but I take it that it is only a beginning,” 
says the Senator, who hopes that “Great Britain and Japan, 
under the inspiration of the great movement and in behalf of an 
imperilled civilization, will move still further toward real dis- 
armament.” “If we can limit navies by international agree- 
ment, we can abolish them in like manner,’ remarks W. G. 
McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, who avers that 
“bold, drastic and courageous measures are required if civiliza- 
tion is to be snatched from the brink of the fateful chasm upon 
which it now stands.” 

The temporary relief afforded by a naval holiday “must not 
be allowed to dull the mind and conscience of the nations to tha 
duty of going on with measures to reduce permanently the risk 
of war,” declares the. Springfield Republican, which also 
regrets that ‘‘it has not been deemed practicable to include air- 
craft in the secaling-down process.” If the peace of the world is 
to be made secure, says the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, 
“the old sinister diplomacy must be ‘scrapped’ as well as the 
battle-ships.”” The Conference’s proposed limitation of *cma- 
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—Kirby in the New York World 











ment would not avert war, thinks the Philadelphia Record, 
“for every nation would be left in the relative position it now 
occupies.” “The only means ever devised for preventing war,” 
adds this Democratic daily, “‘is the League of Nations, which 
the United States has thus far refused to join.” ‘The Con- 
ference can reduce taxation,” agrees the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal, *‘but it can not insure peace.” 

Declaring it to be ‘“‘the supreme duty”’ of all nations ‘‘to put 
an end to these incessant armaments and to seek the means of 
warding off the calamities which are threatening the whole 
world,”’ and warning his hearers that “‘the time is come for 
action,” and that to ‘‘meet the reasonable expectation of a 
watehing world”’ all. must ‘‘face sacrifices,’’ Secretary Hughes 
lid before the opening session of the Arms Conference on Novem- 
ber 12 a program characterized by an Associated Press cor- 
respondent as ‘“‘more drastic and far-reaching than the most 
ardent advocate of disarmament dared to hope.”’ This program 
ealls for a ‘“‘naval holiday” that would halt ship-building for not 
less than ten years by the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan, and calls for the scrapping by these Powers of sixty-six 
capital fighting-ships, built and building, totaling 1,878,043 
tons. It provides that: 


Within three months after the acceptance of this program 
the three principal navies of the world would number, in capital 
ships: United States, 18; Great Britain, 22; Japan, 10. 

In tons this would be: United States, 500,650; Great Britain, 
604,450; Japan, 299,700. 

Replacements would be limited by an agreed maximum of 
capital ship tonnage as follows: United States, 500,000 tons; 
Great Britain, 500,000 tons; Japan, 300,000 tons. 

Subject to the ten-year holiday limitation, capital ships 
could be replaced when they are twenty years old. No replace- 
ment ship would have a tonnage of more than 35,000. 

A total tonnage in cruisers, flotilla leaders, and destroyers for 
each Power would be fixt as follows: for the United States, 
450,000 tons; for Great Britain, 450,000 tons; for Japan, 270,000 
tons. 

The total tonnage of submarines allowed each Power would be 
as follows: for the United Statés, 90,000 tons; for Great Britain, 
90,000 tons; for Japan, 54,000 tons. 

The total tonnage of airplane carriers was proposed as fol- 
lows: for the United States, 80,000 tons; for Great Britain, 
80,000 tons; for Japan, 48,000 tons. 


The names of the capital ships to be retained by the three 


chief naval Powers, according to the Harding-Hughes program, 
are: 


“United States—Maryland, California, Tennessee, Idaho, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Arizona, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, 
Nevada, Texas, New York, Arkansas, Wyoming, Utah, Florida, 
North Dakota, Delaware—18. Total tonnage 500,650. 

“Great Britain—Royal Sovereign, Royal Oak, Resolution, Ra- 
millies, Revenge, Queen Elizabeth, Warspite, Valiant, Barham, 
Malaya, Benbow, Emperor of India, Iron Duke, Marlborough, 
Erin, King George V, Centurion, Ajax, Hood, Renown, Repulse, 
Tiger—22. Total tonnage 604,450. 

““Japan—Nagato, Hiuga, Ise, Yamashiro, Fu So, Settsu, Kirish 
Ma, Haruna, Hi Yei, Kongo—10. Total tonnage, 299,700.” 
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AFTER WANDERING SIX THOUSAND YEARS IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 
—Knot in the Dallas News. 














The program further provides: 


That no naval building of any character shall be undertaken in 
any of the three countries on foreign account during the life of 
the agreement. 

That no combat craft shall be acquired except by construction, 
and none shall be so disposed of that it might become part of 
another navy. 

That naval aircraft shall be disregarded in the scaling-down 
processes, as a problem incapable of solution, owing to the con- 
vertibility of commercial aircraft for war purposes. 

That regulations to govern conversion of merchant craft for 
war purposes shall be drawn up, because of the importance of 
the merchant marine ‘‘in inverse ratio to the size of naval arma- 
ments.” 


The essence of the American proposal, says an Associated 
Press dispatch, lies in this: 


“That the United States offers to go far beyond what she 
asks Great Britain or Japan to do, viewed from the financial 
losses involved. The whole American big-ship building pro- 
gram, with the exception of one vessel, is on the stocks, while 
Great Britain has no capital ships under construction, and the 
Japanese ‘eight and eight’ program is still largely on paper.” 


The first to respond to America’s “challenge” was Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, who said that the British Delegation had “con- 
sidered with admiration and approval” Secretary Hughes's 
“great scheme’? and— 


‘*We agree with it in spirit and in principle. We look to it as 
being the basis of the greatest reform in the matter of armament 
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and preparation for war that has ever been conceived or carried 
out by courage and patriotism.of statesmen.” 


The American proposal, said Mr. Balfour, ‘“‘makes idealism 
a practical proposition,” and makes November 12 “one of the 
landmarks in human civilization.” Hinting that there might 
be details in the plan that would come up for discussion and 
possible adjustment in committee, Mr. Balfour went on to say: 


*At the first glance, for example—and I give it merely as an 
example—our experts are inclined to think that perhaps too 
large an amount of tonnage has been permitted for submarines. 
Submarines are a class of vessels most easily abused in their use 
and which. in fact, in the late war, were most grossly abused. 
We quite admit the submarine is the defensive weapon, properly 
used, of the weak, and that it would be impossible, or, if possible, 
it might well be thought undesirable, to abolish them altogether. 
But the amount of submarine tonnage permitted by the new 
scheme is far in excess, I believe, of the tonnage possest by 
any nation at the present moment, and I only throw it out as a 
suggestion that it may be well worth considering whether that 
tonnage should not be further limited, and whether, in addition 
to limiting the amount of the tonnage, it might not be prac- 
tieable, and if practicable, desirable to forbid altogether the 
construction of those vast submarines of great size which are 
not intended for defense, which are not the weapon of the weaker 
party, whose whole purpose is attack and whose whole purpose is 
probably attack by methods which civilized nations would 
regard with horror. 

“However, there may be other questions of detail, questions 
connected with replacement, questions connected with cruisers, 
which are not connected with or required for fleet action. But 











IT’S THE CHEAPEST SCRAP IN THE LONG RUN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record 











those are matters for consideration by the technical experts, and 
however they be decided, they do not touch the main outline 
of the structure which the United States Government desire 
erected, and which we earnestly wish to help them in erecting.” 


Following Mr. Balfour, Baron Kato declared that Japan 
“gladly accepting the proposal in principle, is ready to proceed 
with determination to a sweeping reduction of her naval arma- 
ment.”” After paying a tribute to “the high aims which have 
actuated the American project,” he added: 


“It will be universally admitted that a nation must be pro- 
vided with such armaments as are essential to its security. 
This requirement must be fully weighed in the examination of 
the plan. With this requirement in view, certain modifications 
will be proposed with regard to the tonnage basis for replacement 
of the various classes of vessels.” 
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“We are back of you, Mr. Secretary,” declared Premier 
Briand, speaking for France. And Senator Schanzer, heading 
the Italian delegation, welcomed the American plan as “the 
first effective step toward giving the world a release of such na- 
ture as to enable it to start the work of its economic reconstruc- 
tion.” After listening to these replies, Secretary Hughes de- 
elared that the matter could be committed to a technical exam- 
ination “‘with the assurance that there will come out of this 
Conference an appropriate agreement for satisfactory, impor- 
tant, essential reduction of naval armament, to the end that 
offensive naval warfare will be no more.” 

A great victory has been won in the war against war, many 
editors declare. The first reaction in London, Paris and Wash- 
ington was described as one of ‘‘dazed satisfaction.”” ‘‘ Here was 
master-stroke for peace and for disarmament. 
It is a master-stroke for America and for the Administration 
that dared it,” exclaims the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The 
American proposals, while they require amendment,” 
says the Kansas City Star, ‘remain probably the greatest prac- 
tical endeavor against war in all history.” ‘Naval disarmament 
will be the first gain resulting from the World War, the first 
crop from the gigantic planting of dead men’s bones and vast 
watering with blood,” says the New York Globe. And in the 
New York Evening Post we read: 


and stands a 


“may 


**What Secretary Hughes has done is a simple thing and a great 
thing. He has injected into the work of international under- 
standing and peace that touch of audacity, almost of ruthlessness, 
which has hitherto been associated with the business of war. 
Hundreds of miliions of dollars spent in the interests of war 
preparation is something which the world has come to accept as a 
matter of course. Hundreds of millions of dollars in ship con- 
struction already under way, discarded in the interest of peace, 
is a new move, but one that will strike the imagination of the 
world.” 


To the argument of the Hearst papers that the Hughes 
program is unconstitutional the New York World replies: 


“The answer to that is that for more than 103 years the naval 
strength of the United States on the Great Lakes has been lim- 
ited by a treaty, regardless of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress.” 

Turning to the financial aspect of the American disarmament 
plan, we read in a Washington dispatch to the New York Times, 
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THE CONFERENCE WAS OPENED WITH PRAYER. 
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—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune 
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IMPEDIMENTS IN THE WAY. 
—McCay in the New York American. 











that it would probably mean to the taxpayers of the United 
States an annual saving of $200,000,000 or more; and that 
“‘Great Britain and Japan would save at least as much.”’ Here, 
says the New York Commercial, is ‘‘a saving in taxes, in these 
three countries alone, of $600,000,000 a year—an immense sum 
to turn into the channels of trade.”” ‘‘How quickly,” it adds, 
“would Europe recover if this much additional credit could be 
extended to her.” 


BRITISH AND JAPANESE OPINION 

MID THE ENTHUSIASM of the British press, which 

weleome the Hughes proposals, to use the words of the 

London Sunday Express, as an indication that ‘‘surely 

there is something not ourselves shaping the world’s soul, and 

leading it to the light,”’ there is to be noted repeated reference to 

the peculiarity of the situation of the British Empire, which 

demands particular naval safeguards. Various English news- 

papers are deeply interested in Mr. Balfour's suggestion re- 

specting submarines, and the London Daily Chronicle, known as 
Lloyd George's organ, observes: 

“Mr. Balfour’s idea seems to be that as ocean-going submarines 
are best adapted for lawless attack we might prohibit submarines 
above a certain tonnage and still retain smaller submarines for 
the purposes of defense. That would prevent the realization of 
Lord Fisher’s dream of a dreadnought submarine walking ashore 
with an army inside it like a huge hippopotamus. 

“An even better way of meeting our difficulty might be for 
the Powers to proclaim waters outside territorial limits to be an 
international sea common, and to engage themselves to treat 
any use of submarines to sink merchant shipping on this common 
as an act of war on themselves.” 


Admiral Sir Cyprian A. G. Bridge, a noted naval authority, 
writes to the London Times that: ‘‘ President Harding has done 
more than any one man to save civilization from destruction by 
war, or, even if there is no war, from bankruptcy, due to the 
increasing pecuniary cost of naval forces.” 

In Japan the Tokyo Asahi expresses the opinion that the 
American proposal is ‘‘not far removed from a basis of common 
understanding,” while the Jiji quotes a Foreign Office authority 
as saying that the Hughes proposal comes near the mark which 


the Japanese Government indicated to its delegates before their 
departure for Washington. This official is quoted as adding that 
the Conference promises to be more successful than was at 
first imagined, because of the “‘wise and judicious step” of 
Secretary Hughes. The Tokyo Yamato declares that there is no 
reason why Japan or any other Power should hesitate to support 
the American plan; but on the other hand, a writer in The Nichi 
Nichi considers the Hughes proposal may be advantageous to 
America, but is quite unfair to Japan, because the formula for 
restriction is based upon the number of ships afloat, and provides 
that those’ under construction be abandoned. The writer 
contends that ‘‘no Japanese will agree, and there is no possi- 
bility of arriving at such an agreement as would give up the 
two Japanese ships to be launched in November.” What is 
more, he holds that Japan must have more room for building 
large type warships if the understanding to be reached is based 
upon tonnage. The Tokyo Hochi points to the need of investi- 
gation among the Powers before a definite agreement can be 
reached, tho it admits that the ‘‘sincerity of the American reso- 
lution . . . infinitely multiplies the possibilities of armament 
restriction.” 

As proof of Japan’s good intent a Tokyo dispatch to the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger informs us that— 


“The new naval appropriation announced is 394,000,000 yen, 
which is 106,000,000 yen, or 21 per cent. less than the current 
naval budget. The total budget for the coming year is 1,463,- 
000,000 yen, or 99,000,000 yen less than the current appropria- 
tions. The new naval figures represent a slash of 85,000,000 
yen from the estimates originally prepared by the Navy Office 
which at first asked for 479,000,000 yen. Just prior to Premier 
Hara’s assassination this was cut to 408,000,000 yen. Nowa 
further final cut to 394,000,000 yen is announced. 

“The Army also accepts a slash of 20,000,000 yen from the 
current appropriations, receiving 253,000,000 yen. The Army, 
however, still receives the same percentage of the total budget 
as previously, namely, 17 per cent. while the Navy’s share is 
27 per cent. for the coming year, compared with 32 per cent. for 
the current year. The total national defense appropriations 
are 44 per cent. of the new budget, compared with 49 per cent. 
in the present one. 

“Tt is worthy of note that the greater part of the reduction 
in naval expenditures is effected by cutting down funds for new 
construction. It is understood that the Navy asked for 265,000,- 
000 yen for this purpose, receiving only 186,000,000 yen.” 
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SINK OR CUT THE ROPE. 
—Coffman iu the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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CHINA’S “DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE” 


HEN DR. SZE SAT DOWN after presenting China’s 

case to the Arms Conference last week, so it is reported, 

the whispered word went round the table—‘‘China’s 
advent among the family of modern nations.” To the distin- 
guished journalists who are explaining the doings and sayings 
at Washington to the newspaper readers of the world, it seemed 
that China had ably utilized the opportunity presented by the 
Conference to assert its equality among the nations. ‘The 
Chinese :ast’’ was said to be only second in force and dramatic 
effect to the Hughes speech laying down the American naval 
limitation program. As a whole, the Ten Points comprising the 
Chinese statement “‘are as skilfully compiled as any diplomacy, 
East or West, could compass,” says a New York World writer; 
“in the most artless, simple way, they give China all she wants.” 
In them, explains a Chinese journalist in the New York Tribune, 
China ‘‘ pleads nothing but the right of existence as an indepen- 
dent and free nation, unhampered and undisturbed by other 
nations; she demands nothing but the freedom of keeping her 
own house and maintaining order therein.’’ The very generality 
of the Ten Points, their “rather elastic character,” leads the 
correspondents to look upon them as far from final, as largely 
a basis for discussion, which must be modified, expanded, and 
made more definite as the Conference goes on. The New York 
Tribune, for one, finds the Chinese proposals most disappointing 
beeause of this haziness; ‘‘the writing of new general formulas 
will not much help China,” it observes. ‘In the end she must 
protect herself and must be permitted to develop within her own 
territories the foree to do it. The world is too much preoccupied 
to look after the welfare of a perpetual ward.”’ Yet a number of 
correspondents assert with some positiveness that the Chinese 
claims have the backing of the United States, while one writer 
understands ‘‘that Japan and Great Britain are quite as favor- 
able toward accepting the Chinese proposals as a basis of nego- 
tiations as they were toward adopting Secretary Hughes's pro- 
gram on the limitation of armaments.” 

In view of their general character the real contribution made 
by the Ten Points to the settlement of the Far Eastern problems 
ean be appreciated only if we understand what they mean to 
Chinamen, to Japanese, and to Englishmen. To note first the 
wording of the statement as presented by Mr. Sze for adoption 
by the Conference: 


“1. (a)—The Powers engage to respect and observe the terri- 
torial integrity and political and administrative independence of 
the Chinese Republic. (b)—China upon her part is prepared to 
give an undertaking not to alienate or lease any portion of her 
territory or littoral to any Power. 

“%. China, being in full accord with the principle of the so- 
talled Open Door, or equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations having treaty relations with China, is 
prepared to accept and apply it in all parts of the Chinese Re- 
public without exception. 

“3. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence and 
maintaining peace in the Pagifie and the Far East the Powers 
agree not to conclude between themselves any treaty or agree- 
ment directly affecting China or the general peace in these 
regions without previously notifying China, and giving to her an 
opportunity to participate. 

“4. All special rights, privileges, immunities or commitments, 
whatever their character or contractual basis, claimed by any of 
the Powers in or relating to China, are to be declared, and all 
such or future claims not so made known are to be deemed null 
and void. The rights, privileges, immunities and commitments, 
now known or to be declared are to be examined with a view to 
determining their scope and validity and, if valid, to harmonizing 
thethawith one another and with the principles declared by this 
Conference. 

». Immediately, 
existing limitations upon China's political, 


or as soon as circumstances will permit, 
jurisdictional and 


administrative freedom of action are to be removed. 
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**6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be attached 
to China’s present commitments, which are without time limits. 

“7. In the interpretation of instruments granting special 
rights or privileges, the well-established principle of construction 
that such grants shall be strictly construed in favor of the gran- 
tors, is to be observed. 

“*8. China’s rights as a neutral are to be fully respected in 
future wars to which she is not a party. 

“9. Provision is to be made for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes in the Pacific and the Far East. 

‘10. Provision is to be made for future conferences to be held 
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THE “CHINESE PUZZLE” COMES UP FIRST ON THE 


AGENDA OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 


—Bushnell for the Central Press Association, 











from time to time for the discussion of international questions 
relative to the Pacific and the Far East, as a basis for the deter- 
mination of common policies of the Signatory Powers in relation 
thereto.” 


As several correspondents report their conversations with 
advisors to the Chinese delegation, the first point means that 
China does not consider her territory to be bounded by the 
Great Wall, but to include Shantung, Mongolia, Manchuria 
and Tibet. The secretary of the delegation explains that the 
Chinese delegates will insist on both sovereignty and economic 
control of these regions; ‘‘we are not going to be Koreaized.” 
The words “without exception,” in speaking of the Open Door, 
are understood to refer to Japanese influence in Manchuria. The 
third point is said to refer to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, a pro- 
posed Anglo-Japanese-American alliance, the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, and the secret treaties disposing of Shantung. The 
open diplomacy called for by the fourth point reminds one 
correspondent that the Chinese have often been ignorant of 
agreements made by their own government; the “twenty-one 
demands,” for instance, were supposed to be kept secret. The 
fifth point calls for the abolition of extra-territoriality, and is 
also meant as a demand for tariff autonomy; the present limita- 
tion of a five per cent. duty on imports curtails China’s income 
and freedom of action, says one member of the delegation. The 
seventh point is said to be intended eventually to give China 
control and ownership of her railroads. Academie and uninter- 
esting as the tenth point may seem, it is in many ways, says Mr. 
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Charles Merz in the New York World, “‘the most vital of the 
lot.” 

_ “What it proposes is nothing less than an international con- 
cert for the East, call it by whatever name you choose, to see 
that whatever principles are accepted by the present Conference 
are actually translated into practise. China, in short, proposes 
not only a code of morals for the East; she proposes an inter- 
national body to preside over that code and keep it from degen- 
erating into vagueness,” 


The Japanese, says one of their journalists here to report the 
Conference, will really gain more than they lose if the Chinese 
proposals are carried out to their fullest extent. ’ Japan, according 
to the Washington dispatches, stands ready to support the admin- 
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FALLEN FROM A HIGH ESTATE. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 











istrative integrity of China and to “‘ work for a real open door in 
China, which would include all parts of that country, even 
Tibet and Mongolia, as well as Manchuria, in which Japan 
considers she has special interests.”” Japan is willing, says Mr. 
K. K. Kawakami, to meet the other nations in the arena of free 
economic competition in the regions of Eastern Asia. Another 
Japanese authority points out that the real curse of China is not 
Japan, but the corrupt provincial officials of China, who have 
been responsible for much of the economic and political confusion 
and who have been “‘squeezing’’ money right and left from 
foreign loans and concessions. There is said to be doubt among 
Japanese as to the justice of China’s laying claim to certain out- 
lying regions over which the central government does not and 
ean not exercise control. The welfare of Japan, say these 
Japanese who have been talking to the correspondents, is ‘‘ bound 
up, not in a chaotic China, weakened or embarrassed under the 
influence of corrupt leaders, but in an economically strong China, 
friendly to Japan and the other nations of the world.” 

According to British journalists in Washington, English 
opinion favors China’s proposals, at least as a basis for discus- 
sion. ‘‘Together with their preamble, these proposals, which 
are sober in conception and dignified in phrasing, constitute the 
framework of what may be the future charter of Chinese rights 
and liberties,” writes Mr. J. G. Hamilton of the London Daily 
Chronicle in a New York Times dispatch. The principal provi- 
sions, he adds, “‘strike at the root of the whole Far Eastern 
difficulty, namely, a mass of special rights, privileges, extortions 
and concessions, that now overlay China after these scores of 
years of foreign encroachment and bullying.” 


BURNING CORN WHILE NATIONS STARVE 


HILE FAMINE STALKS in Russia, China, Armenia 
and elsewhere, American farmers are burning corn as 
fuel, instead of coal. The corn crop this year is one 

of the best ever known, according to the Department of Agreul- 
ture, and the ‘‘hold-over” from last year is the largest on record. 
In years gone by farmers burned corn for fuel, explains the New 
York Herald, “‘not because coal was high, but because corn was 
desperately low; to-day it is burned not merely because corn is 
low, but because coal is desperately high.”” And “when corn 
gets so cheap and coal so dear that farmers find it ne2ecsary to 
convert the grain into fuel instead of bacon and beef, we have a 
striking illustration of the present maladjustment of prices and 
services,’ declares the conservative Wall Street Journal. 

Here is corn, the basie food product, and coal, the basic 
industrial product. At this writing corn is selling in some 
places at 17 cents a bushel. Years ago, when corn land was worth 
$35 per acre, corn sold at less than this, but the land upon which 
the present crop was grown costs four or five times as much as it 
did when corn was hardly worth hauling to the great grain 
markets. In other words, there has been a swift and violent 
liquidation of corn (and wheat also, for wheat is selling for less 
than $1 per bushel, the pre-war price). ‘Why, therefore,” asks 
the Chieago Tribune, ‘“‘should the price of coal be double what it 
was before the war, while basic farm products are back to 
pre-war prices? Certainly there is not a shortage of coal, yet 
existing artificial conditions make artificial prices for this neces- 
sity.” In this opinion the Richmond Times-Dispatch agrees: 


“In the last sentence, The Tribune put its finger on the true 
cause for existing high prices of coal. As Judge Anderson stated 
in a recent decision, there is the appearance of a conspiracy some- 
where along the line to mulct the consumer. The operators ex- 
plain that high eost of mining requires higher prices, and dealers 
explain the high cost of transportation requires higher prices. 
That does not adjust matters. The farmer is suffering from the 
same difficulties; last year’s crop and to a lesser extent this 
year’s crop were produced at high costs.” 


The farmer’s problem, therefore, as the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
sees it, “‘is a simple problem in arithmetic: Will it pay him to 
haul corn to market and sell! it at 20 cents a bushel (the equivalent 
of coal at $10 per ton), and haul home the coal? Or would it be 
better to burn the corn, and thus escape the time and labor cost 
of hauling both. the corn and the coal?” The Toledo Blade 
thinks ‘‘it would be stupid”’ of the farmer to save his corn, and 
buy coal. Besides, this paper points out, ‘“‘many of our agricul- 
turists haven’t the money to buy coal.’ Continues The Blade: 


“The old advice, ‘feed your corn to your live stock,’ is not as 
sound as it used to be. Innumerable farmers bought ‘feeders’ 
last fall, fattened them through the winter ard in the spring 
sold the hogs and cattle for less money than they had paid for 
them in the autumn. Where ten bought ‘feeders’ a year ago, 
probably not more than two or three are doing it this season.” 


Arguing along this line, and incidentally pointing out the 
danger of a future food shortage, Senator Capper, of Kansas, says: 


“This country is rapidly being drained of its live stock. And 
within a year the skrinkage of the farm value of live stock has 
been enormous, being placed at $2,250,000,000 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Kansas has fewer hogs than in forty years. 
The entire country has fewer cattle by one-third than it had 
twenty-one years ago, when its population was millions less, 
census reports reveal. Sheepmen have either quit or reduced 
their flocks until the sheep population of the United States 1s 
two-thirds less than it was in 1900.” 


“The situation is an economic monstrosity which the country 
will do well to take to heart,” thinks the New York Herald. 
“Besides the economic waste involved in burning corn, regardless 
of its suitability for fuel, there must be considered the possibility 
of a short crop next year,” notes the Providence Journal; “we 
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eoal at $10 a ton. Moreover, it is estimated by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace that a ton of corn contains almost the same 
number of heat units as a ton of average coal, “‘and co«l barons 
should keep these facts in mind,” hints a writer in the New York 
Times. All this is very well, agrees the New York World: 


“As a statement of economic fact it cannot be disputed. But 
when food is burned for fuel the mind flits to Vienna, to 
Petrograd, to Warsaw, to river towns on the Volga, where millions 
of people are facing the prospect of privation at best, starva- 
tion for many, and where American relief workers could so help- 
fully use that ‘“‘fuel” for food. There is an obvious failure of 
the agencies of international intercourse to function when one 
part of the world has so much food that it is cheaper to burn it for 
fuel than to buy coal, while another part has not enough food to 
sustain life. 

“No hint of blame should darken the homes that by the stern 
laws of economies are forced to burn corn. The corn-burners are 
as truly victims as are the starving wretches many miles away of 
the failure of civilization to solve the problem of distribution of 
food, the problem of the price of coal.” 


’ 


“There can be no readjustment, however,” maintains the 
Wall Street Journal, ‘“‘until transportation costs are on the same 
level as other prices, and this cannot be while the railroads are 
compelled to pay the present rates for fuel and labor.”’ True, 
the railroads announce an immediate nation-wide cut of 10 per 
cent. in carload freight rates on farm products, except in New 
England, but, it is pointed out, the farmer must still pay 
present transportation rates on coal—if he buys it. In the 
report of the Unemployment Conference’s committee on agri- 
culture we find this statement: 


“The farm population constitutes forty per cent. of the total 
of the nation. When farmers do not buy, the business of small 
towns stagnates, manufacturing plants restrict operations, or 
close, as many of them have been forced to do. The larger cities 
and transportation suffer accordingly. 

“The farmer cannot continue to exist on the present basis. 
His share is too low or others are receiving too much. A lessened 
agricultural income has slowed down all lines of business. 

prosperity cannot return until agriculture resumes 
normal conditions. In the interest of the great industries of 


the country, everything possible should be done to place agriculture 
%@ proper ratio of exchange of products with other industries.” 





agencies must be curbed, is seen by the Indianapolis 
Star in the recent perfection by the Army and Navy air services 
of a wireless-controlled flying torpedo. ‘This aeria! 
is nothing more nor less than an airplane without a yilot,’’ we 
are informed by the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger; “‘it 
will be loaded with TNT or deadly gas bombs, and these will be 
carried to an enemy city or the midst of a fleet of war vessels.” 
“*How long ean civilization last while it continues to attack 
itself with such weapons?” asks this paper. Furthermore, 
there is no doubt in the minds of several other editors that many 
nations have developed new poison gases and engines of de- 
struction almost, if not quite, as potential as Uncle Sam’s aerial 
torpedo. ‘“‘The chemical works of the Rhine stand ready to turn 
out 3,000 tons of poison gas a month, just as they are,” writes 
Sterling Heilig in the Milwaukee Journal; “‘no one knows what 
they are making in these plants, as inspection by Alli+d officials 
is extremely difficult.” And there can be no true disarmament 
without chemical disarmament, in the opinion of this 
The announcements of new gases, new explosives, 
16-inch coast defense gun that will shoot 35 miles, a nm 
submarine with a cruising radius of 10,000 miles, and |: +st of all, 
the new aerial torpedo—all American developments—"* raise the 
question what line the United States proposes at the 
Conference in regard to new agencies of warfare,”’ re:uarks the 
Springfield Republican. For, ds the New York T7/».«s 
out, “of what avail would it be to reduce and regul:ite dread- 
nought construction if nothing were done to set a lii.it to the 
expansion of new instruments of warfare?” Of the 
strument the New York Tribune says: 
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“The flying torpedo is the most important aerial: weapon ever 
constructed. It is destined to revolutionize land and sea warfare. 
Already this radio-controlled machine has made uj ward of a 
hundred fights, approximating 5,000 miles, in all sorts «! weather. 

** Attacking in large numbers, machines of this type would be 
able to annihilate cities with incendiary explosives and poison 
gases without the loss of one life to the attacking forces, the 
experts declare. In actual warfare the flying torped +s will be 
guided through the air to their targets without even a pilot on 
board. In this manner hundreds of the machines can be set to 
fly straight toward a fleet, and then circle around until they 
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strike one of the battle-ships. Or they may be directed by an 
attacking fleet against enemy cities from a distance of 200 miles 
or more. 

“The most remarkable feature of the new craft is the develop- 
ment which causes it to take off from the starting field. The 
secret apparatus controlling the elevators, which govern the 
ascent and descent of an airplane, is absolutely successful, ac- 
cording to experts who have watched the experiments. For 
straight flying across country the machine is equipped with ap- 
paratus which gives it inherent stability, causing to iv right itself 
under all conditions. 

‘From official sources it is learned that the flying torpedo is 
designed for offensive action against enemy coasts, cities or 
fleets. In naval warfare it will be further controlled by radio, 
and at no time will machines of this type fly more than twenty 
feet above the surface of the sea during naval engagements. 
It can be flown at any altitude while being used in attack 
against cities or coast defenses. 

“The object of flying low in naval battles is based on two im- 
portant factors. First, the present indicated defense against 
attacking airplanes—besides other aircraft—is detonation set 
up by a barrage of anti-aircraft guns. The theory of this defense 
is that, while no attempt is made to obtain a direct hit, a terrific 
air disturbance will be set up by the exploding shells, making it 
practically impossible for the attacking machines to approach 
their objectives. This will be obviated by low flying. 

“The other factor is based upon the fact that when a machine 
is flying very low there is a back pressure of air from the ground 
—or sea—which tends to keep the machine in the position in 
which it is flying. This, with the radio control, will make the 
flying torpedoes almost invincible, as only a direct hit will put 
them out of action.” 

“The development of this wireless-controlled engine of de- 
struction.’ notes the Indianapolis Siar, ‘‘is sure to exert an 
important influence upon the armament delegates, who must 
realize that it will render coastal fortifications obsolete.”’ ‘It is 
one of the ironies of the hour,”’ observes the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, ‘‘that at the moment in the world’s history when the 
hearts of all people are turned hopefully toward Washington and 
the Conference, they should be told of new engines of destruction 
more terrible than any born of the World War.” As the Evening 
Public Ledger of that city sees the future of the new air ranger: 


‘*What the news of the aerial torpedo will mean to the world 
at large—it is not news to military men—is that in future wars 
there will be no front. With the perfection of this device the time 
has passed when civilians may live in more or less comfort and 
safety at home, while the brunt of battle falls on troops or ships 
many miles away. War in its most awful form will be carried 
to cities as it was carried to Paris by the Germans. 

“The evil of war seems to be spreading like a curse.” 


In another editorial, however, the Public Ledger declares that— 


** Aeronautic and radio engineers are not inclined to take the 
aerial torpedo very seriously as a possible instrument of warfare. 
They point out, for example, that it is difficult to hit an objective 
with a bomb from an airplane when the bomber is on board 
with the objective directly below him, and that it will be vastly 
more difficult to choose the exact moment when a bomb should be 
released from an airplane a thousand yards or so away and only 
under radio control. Again, engineers will point out that the plan 
to eause radio-controlled torpedoes to fly close to the surface 
of the sea and attack an enemy fleet under guidance of an aviator 
flying above, has few advantages and many disadvantages. 
The enemy fleet would have only to concentrate it; attack on the 
controlling airplane or airplanes in order to spoil the whole show, 
whereas if the torpedoes were regular bombing planes, with 
aviators on board, the enemy would be up against a much more 
complicated problem. 

“A further question is whether there is any assurance that 
radio-controlled torpedoes will be free from deliberate inter- 
ference caused by enemy wireless.”’ 


It is generally agreed, however, that ‘‘peace will be vision- 
ary,”’ to quote the New York Times, unless the Conference 
deals with the new instruments of modern warfare. lf they 
are utilized, thinks the Socialist New York Call, war would 
become merely a matter of mechanical butchery and whole- 
sale destruction.” 
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ALLIANCES VETOED BY HARVEY 


HERE ARE DARK SUSPICIONS in Sinn Fein cireles 

in our cities that the real aim of the Arms Conference 

is the formation of an Anglo-American alliance. At 
the same time many a Frenchman is hoping with all his heart 
that out of the meeting at Washington may come a definite 
agreement pledging the United States and Great Britain to 
defend France against German aggression. Ambassador Harvey 
undertakes to dispel these fears and these hopes, confessing that 
he seems to be cast for the réle of shatterer-general of illusions— 
and there breaks about him a storm of newspaper criticism 
like that aroused by his now famous speech telling Europe why 
we entered the war. Coming at this time, the editorial dent 
sion provoked by the Colonel has a distinet value in helping to 
reveal the attitude of our people toward possible permanent ties 
and obligations resulting from the Arms Conference. The clash 
of resounding editorials was started quite unintentionally by 
Lord Derby when he said ata London dinner given to Ex-Presi- 
dent Poincaré, that he intended to keep on working for a definite 
alliance between France and England, and if Ameriea would 
come in a little later, as she did in the war, why, so much the 
better. Two days after this, Ambassador Harvey was making 
a speech to Liverpool business men and felt impelled to eliminate 
any possible misapprehensions held in Europe, and “to say 
frankly that the hope voiced by Lord Derby must be regarded 
as futile.” George Washington’s declaration against permanent 
alliances, its reaffirmation by later Presidents, and its confirma- 
tion by a great popular vote a year ago, were recalled by the 
speaker. In view of these circumstances, he asked, ‘‘ Am I doing 
more than stating a wholly obvious and unescapable fact when 
I pronounce the entrance of the United States into any perma- 
nent alliance, however desirable that action may seem, to be an 
But Mr. Harvey took the edge off this 
assertion so far as Britain is concerned, note several of our edi- 


utter impossibility?” 


tors, by asserting in the self-same speech his belief that “the 
most beneficial outcome of the Washington Conference will be a 
closer political relationship of Great Britain and America.” 

To a few observers the Ambassador’s prediction of closer rela- 
tions between this country and Great Britain—very much like 
what such eminent delegates as Admiral Beatty and Sir Robert 
Borden have been saying lately—seems the most significant part 
of his speech. The New York Evening Post, assuming that Mr. 
Harvey’s speaks for the Administration, admires the open diplo- 
macy which allows it to be known publicly that the two great 
English-speaking Powers expect to work together more closely. 
And The Sinn Feiner (New York), which has heard from London 
“that the real aim of President Harding’s Disarmament Con- 
ference is an Anglo-American alliance,’ sees Harvey confirming 
the rumors of an ‘‘alliance plot,’’ and it says angrily: 


‘‘Ambassador Harvey’s speech to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on November 3 is proof positive that the Harding 
Administration contemplates ‘a closer political relationship of 
Great Britain and America,’ as a result of the ‘disarmament’ 
conference. Ambassador Harvey’s speech was plainly a plea to 
those like Lord Derby, who have been letting the cat out of the 
bag, to keep their mouths shut until the Harding Administration 
has a chance of ‘ putting over’ the alliance. 

“It’s a great game, but the American people will defeat it 
just as they defeated the League of Nations; and they will defeat 
their elected representatives who, by their support of it and their 
work for it, have betrayed their pledges, just as surely as they 
defeated Wilson and his henchmen.” 


But it is the declaration that an alliance with European Powers 
is ‘utterly impossible” that really stirs up the editors, , Opinion 
is not divided along party lines. ‘‘Wholesome and timely,” is 
the Milwaukee Sentinel’s (Rep.) characterization of this ambassa- 


dorial utterance. In the New York Herald's (Ind.) opinion, 


“it is in perfeet accord with the utterances of millions of other 
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Americans."” Ambassador Harvey, says the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch , ‘reflected the unmistakable attitude of the Adminis- 
tation he represents’ and, also ‘‘reflected the mind of the 
American people.’”” The Administration, says this Democratic 
paper, “is to be commended for serving this notice, and Ambas- 
sdor Harvey for the able display of diplomatic skill in which 
he voiced that purpose.” Ambassador Harvey, says the Cin- 
dnnati Commercial-Tribune (Rep.) “does well to speak frankly 
that which we are glad to im- 


” 






The 


Harvey 


and America, is because Woodrow Wilson approved it. 
Republican New York Tribur 
with throwing ‘‘a large monkey-wrench into the machinery of 


charges Ambassador 


the Washington Conference.”” The speech, we are told, was 


both ‘‘bad advice” and “bad history.’”’ The Monroe Doctrine, 


as The Tribune reads history, was tantamount to an alliance 
with Great Britain which might have meant joint war against 


the Holy Alliance, and “if to protect Latin-America from 


attack we were willing a 





hundred years ago to co- 





press on all the world.””’ And 
the Kansas City Journal 
(Rep.) asks: 


“It would be interesting to 
know on just what grounds 
lord Derby bases the feasi- 
bility of a pact between Great 
Britain and France, later to 
inlude the United States. 
Since the formation of the 
Triple Alliance and its avowed 
purpose of controlling Middle 
Europe, necessitating the en- 
tente cordiale as a counter- 
acting means of protection, the 
world has certainly come to 
realize that such federations 
are dangerous things. World 
pesce will never be established 
for certainty so Jong as there 
ae groupings which might 
be conducive to international 
complications. Alliances be- 
long to the diplomacy of 
Napoleon, not to that of the 
twentieth century. 

“World peace is 2. matter for 
theeoncerted efforts of nations, 
not sporadic coalitions which 
will lead only to entanglements 
that will increase the prob- 
abilities of war.”’ 





The strongest appeal for an 
alliance comes from those who 
think that such an agreement 
between the English-speaking 
peoples could ‘‘ practically rule 
the world and thus impose uni- 
versal peace”’ 
that experienced diplomat and 
lawyer, Dr. David Jayne Hill, 


In reply to this 





with Great Britain, 


surely here is a precedent for 


operate 


helping to protect France and 
the civilization she represents 
from future attack.” 
time our national advantage or 
safety should call for an alliance 
with Great Britain or any other 


If at any 


country, there is, it says, abso- 
lutely no reason why Wash- 
ington’s advice to the infant 


nation should stand in the 
way; ‘“‘a free nation . has no 
enslaved foreign policy.” 


Colonel Harvey, declares the 
New York Times (Dem.) fell 
upon Lord Derby's remarks on 
an alliance with ‘‘the zeal of a 
country editor attacking an 
effete 


and his words ‘‘can 


aristocrat of Europe,” 
be taken 
by France only as a serious 
rebuff.” 
(Dem.), Indianapolis News 
(Ind.), Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
and the Atlanta 
(Dem.) agree that the Harvey 
assertion was particularly ill- 
timed. 
Constitution, Mr. Harvey's ad- 


The Brooklyn Citizen 


Constitution 


In the opinion of The 


dress ‘‘ puts this country in the 
incongruous position of invit- 
ing the nations of the world 


to restrict and curtail their 
defensive armaments without 


incurring any obligation on 


says in a New York Tribune 
article: 


“This proposal overlooks (1) 
the evident division of opinion 
in the United States, which is 
not an Anglo-Saxon, but a com- 
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“NO WAR,” 
“NO ALLIANCE,” 


SAYS THE PRESIDENT. 
SAYS THE AMBASSADOR. 


At Yorktown, President Harding called war with Britain ‘‘unthinkable.”’ 
This statement, joined with Ambassador Harvey's recent declaration 
against a'liance:, is taken to point the way toward an American 
policy of close friendship without entanglement with Great Britain. 


our part to assist in guaran- 

teeing world-wide peace.’’ And 

it asks regarding France: 
“Are we to say that we re- 


fuse to assume with the balance 
of the world our obligation to 





posite nation; (2) the impos- 








lead the world to and to keep 





sibility of accepting the obli- 
gation to defend all the British 
imperial interests, and (3) the unwillingness of either contractant 
to recognize any degree of subordination to the other. A few 
months’ experience of such an alliance would render its in- 
compatibilities so clear to both countries that its existence 
would prove a cause of serious estrangement.” 


But it is not the idea of an alliance so much as it is the Ambas- 
sador himself, that is ‘‘impossible,” to a goodly number of 
tditors. “Mr. Harvey is intolerable as Sir Oracle,” de- 
_Clares the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.). ‘‘He is boresome in 
any re, and more particularly in this one,”’ agrees the Dayton 
News (Dem.). Mr. Harvey’s latest speech seems to the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) ‘‘a combination of meddlesome 
impudence and bad taste.”” The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind. Rep.) and the Newark News (Ind.) agree that the real 
reason Mr. Harvey objects to an alliance of England, France 


it in the path of peace? 

“Or are we to say to France that we propose to ‘go it alone’ 
beeause George Washington thought that was a good policy 
to pursue one hundred and forty years ago? 

“‘What part will the United States play in this great drama? 

*‘Ilf Ambassador Harvey is right, then the conscience of this 
country and of the world is wrong.” 


Frenchmen, according to a Paris cable dispatch to the New 
York Times, resent Mr. Harvey’s warning. France is not 
seeking an alliance, but rather, so Frenchmen feel, ‘is going 
to Washington to remind America of a broken promise,’’ made 
on his own initiative by President Wilson and in return for 
which France more direct and material guarantees. 
But Mr. Philippe Millet, who represents the Petit Parisian at the 


Arms Conference, cables his newspaper that he finds in America 


gave up 


a deep-seated prejudice against anything resembling an alliance. 
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_ SENATOR WATSON’S SERIOUS CHARGES 


GENERAL INDICTMENT against the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France was recently delivered 
by Senator Watson of Georgia, whén he charged on the 
floor of the Senate that American soldiers were sent to the gal- 
lows without court-martial or any other form of trial; that 
‘American officers shot down enlisted men for what they con- 





sidered insolence; that officers made courtesans of army nurses; - 


and that wounded soldiers lying by the roadside were sub- 
jected to inhuman treatment. Secretary of War Weeks, how- 
ever, declares that War Department records show that only ten 
members of the A. E. F. were hanged; 
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papers, find it hard to believe the Senator's charges because 
they are brought at such a late date—‘‘three years after the 
Armistice,” as The State remarks. Besides, notes The Star, 
‘if there had been indiscriminate hangings in France, we would 
assuredly have heard of them ere this. It is rather difficult to 
conceal matters of this sort from 2,000,000 soldiers.” That the 
charges, however, are too serious to go unprobed is the view of 
perhaps a score of editors. As the Washington Post puts it: 
“‘The man who asserts that he has evidence that soldiers were 
executed without trial makes a direct accusation of murder 
against army officers, and no person should be permitted to bring 

a charge of that character in the dark.” 





that in each case the facts had been 
thoroughly investigated; that all the ten 
were formally tried, convicted and ex- 
ecuted for non-military offenses. General 
Pershing, ex-Secretary of War Baker, 
and high army officers agree that the 
Senator's charges are ‘‘ preposterous” 
and “‘incredible.”” Since, however, ‘‘Sen- 
ator Watson has made them on .his 
personal credit as a Senator, the Senate 
has acted wisely in ordering an imme- 
diate investigation into their truth,” 
thinks the New York World. Declared 
‘the Georgia Senator: 

“How many Senators know that a 
private soldier was frequently shot by 
his officers because of some complaint 
against officers’ insolence; and that they 
had gallows upon which men were 
hanged, day after day, without court- 
martial or any other form of trial? 
How many Senators know that? I had 
and have the photograph of one of 
those gallows, upon which 21 white 
boys had already been executed at sun- 
rise when the photograph was taken; 
and there were others waiting in the 
camp jails to be hanged morning after 
morning. 

“T can produce that kodak picture, 
hastily taken, of at least one of those 
gallows upon which white men were 








“MEN WERE HANGED LIKE DOGS” 


and “‘shot by their officers without any kind of 

trial, _ charges Senator Thomas E. Watson, of or any rule that will keep embryo 

Georgia. The charges are disputed and will be 
investigated by a Senate Committee. 


It develops in an Atlanta dispatch to 
the New York World, moreover, that 
the young Atlanta reporter who fur- 
nished the photograph of the gallows 
“*had been told by the guard that on 
twenty-one consecutive mornings a man 
had been executed on them.” 

The Georgia Senator, however, sticks 
to his guns and reiterates his charges, 
Certainly high officials who have at- 
tempted to refute the Georgia Senator's 
accusations by heaping ridicule and 
contempt on him are not mending 
matters, asserts the Birmingham Age- 
Herald. ‘‘It is ‘nice’ to try and hush 
them up, but what American wants to 
be ‘nice’ if injustice has been done?” 
demands the Omaha World-Herald, as it 
cites the case of the five soldiers who 
were convicted of murder “without a 
scrap of evidence to incriminate them” 
and inearcerated in Fort Leavenworth 
until recently. In the Watson matter, 
thinks the Philadelphia Evening Pub 
Ledger 


“‘Any speech, any writing, any beok 
tyrants out of the armies of the future 


will be good for the service and better for 
the country.” 








hanged like dogs. I can produce the 
witnesses, if necessary, to prove that 
men were shot by their officers without any kind of trial. 

“In the hospitals they were neglected. The officers made 
courtesans of too many of the nurses—not all of them, but too 
many of them. In the hospitals, on the roadside, wounded, 
suffering, and dying, those men were treated inhumanly, and I 
was told so by the men themselves. 

**We are building up here in this country a militarism just like 
that of the Kaiser and his staff. The man is becoming nothing; 
the officer is becoming everything. The civilian is becoming 
nothing; the militarist is beeoming everything. 

“*This country never has learned one-half of what our soldiers 
suffered. ‘Hard Boiled’ Smith was tried, and he was not pun- 
ished to any considerable extent. His punishment was purely 
nominal. He laid the fault upon his superior officer. That 
officer has never even been reprimanded, much less punished.” 


But ‘‘such proofs as photographs of gallows, which the Senator 
has offered, are of the flimsiest kind,”’ declares the Omaha Bee, 
“for gallows existed in France, and men were hanged, but 
only after the approval of President Wilson.” ‘‘When it comes 
to photographie evidences, have we forgotten the photographs 
of Polar discoveries made by a certain Dr. Cook?’’ asks the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail. ‘Any Senator who will make such 
a charge without the most minute investigation and the most 
positive proof is out of place in that body,” maintains the 
Boston Herald. ‘‘ And the Senate has ample power of discipline,” 
we are reminded by the Buffalo News. 

The St. Louis Star and the Columbia (S. C.) State, among other 


“The public will look kindly upon a thorough examination 
into the relative status of the officer and the enlisted man,” 
avers the Columbia (S. C.) Record, which recalls the charges of 
General Ansell, that ‘“‘the administration of military law is 
eruel and inhuman.’ Continues The Record: 

‘*Other persons, of both high and low place, have made sweep- 
ing assertions that the American army discipline was ‘ Prussian- 
ized’ and debasing to the men in the ranks. The case of ‘Hard 
Boiled’ Smith is a case in point. There have been others that have 
been brought to light, and undoubtedly there were thousands of 
instances where officers took advantage of their position.’ 


If Mr. Watson makes out a fair case, thinks the Baltimore 
Sun, “he will shake the American Army to its foundations.” But— 


‘What is of far greater importance is to get at the roots of the 
caste system in our Army; to make our military organization 
more democratic, more in accord with our national ideals. 

“It is hardly possible that the most ardent friend of the 
American Army system will contend that it does not tolerate, 
indeed even guard zealously, one law for the officer and another 
law altogether for the enlisted man. There are many illustrations 


to show that court-martial can, when deemed necessary in the . 


interest of so-called discipline, make a sham and a mockery of 
justice: It is almost impossible to get an officer punished for any 
sort of offense against his subordinates. On the other hand, 
absurdly magnified sentences were meted out to privates for the 
most trivial and petty offenses. These facts are commonplaces 
to observers of Army affairs.” 
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_ TOPICS IN BRIEF 





‘Gprmany is the land of promise,—Asheville Times.’ ~ > . 
A vax-a day keeps normaley away.—New York Evening Tele- 
gram. 
Tue peace left us taxes, but taxes leave us no peace.—Green- 
pille Piedmont. ; yr. 


Santa CLAus will settle the buyers’ strike.—Boston Shoe and 
Léather Reporter. F 

Tue only thing that keeps the bootleggers in business is cus- 
tomers. —Canton News. 


“LentnE Turns Honest,”’ says a headline. That was the only 
way he could turn.—GCreenville Piedmont. 





Tue problems of the schoolboy serve to keep the home sires 
learning. —New York Evening Telegram. 


Ir Germany really wants to get rid of Bergdoll, all she has to 
dois to declare war.—New York Evening Mail. 


Tur only concern that seems to be making money in Russia 
is the government printing-office.—Seattle Times. 


Tue present situation affords considerable food for thought, 
it hash can be called food.—Birmingham News. 


Anp then, a tariff wall keeps our American goods from being 
sized upen by cheap foreign money.—Birmingham News. 


MANUFACTURERS report automobile is within the reach of all. 
In New York all are within reach of the automobile.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


Tae Dutch Government is planning to build a larger navy 
so that it can take a more important part in the discussion 
about cutting it down.—/ndianapolis Star. 


WELL, we guess every possible means of lightening the tax 
burden has received the careful consideration of our statesmen 
now except not spending so much money.—Ohio State Journal. 


A rrucKLoapD of baggage belonging to visiting diplomats was 
hit by a street car, but not enough damage was done to make 
the baggage spring a leak.— 
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Our delegation is notable for its bright Hughes.— Asheville Times. 


TxeEse obesity doctors live on. the fat of the land.—Asheville 
Times. 


Now that China has an open door, she 


needs -a bouncer.— 
Washington Post: : 


New York is now in for four more years of Hylan fling.— 
Asheville. Times. 


SuaceEstion to business: Money is a boomerang; turn it loose. 
—Birmingham News. . 


STILL, if freight rates remain higher, why should hire be lower? 
—San Diego Tribune. - 


Soon there will be work for all, but one trouble is all are not 
for work.— Manila Bulletin. 


Jupce Lanpis has two jobs, but he thinks that Babe Ruth 
should be satisfied with one.—Canton News. 


Txose who bought German marks as a speculation have got 
all the speculation they paid for.—Boston Herald. 


An excellent figurehead for battle-ships would be a formal 
design of a weeping taxpayer.—Kingston Whig. 


AFTER a time it may occur to Americans to call a conference on 
limitation of automobile accidents.—Albany Journal. 


Pernaps postal thefts were less frequent in Mr. Burleson’s 
time because bandits got tired of waiting for the mail.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Ir placed end to end, the national debts would reach to 
the conclusion that war is unprofitable-—Colorado Springs 
Gazette. 


Tue unemployed wil] be glad to learn that another meeting is 
to be held in January to consider the situation and. correct the 
October charts.—Seattle Times. 


Ir may be mere coincidence, but we notice that most of the 
objection and criticism of the Farm Bloc’s efforts in behalf of 
national welfare come from 





Washington Post. 


Gop made the coal, but we 
hesitate to hold Him responsible 
for the coal operators.—Colum- 
bia Record. 


Tue German mark has quite 
adistance to drop yet before 
it eatehes up with the kaiser. 
—Portland Oregonian. 


THE miners want more pay 


and less work. The Coal 
Trust wants more dividends 
ind less pay. The public 


wants more coal and less talk. 
—Life. 


Mr. LupENDorrF says that in 
the next war Germany will 
profit by the mistakes she made 
in the last one. If that’s the 
case, she will stay out of it.— 
Marion Star. 


We seem willing enough to 
feed the other nations of the 
world, but that’s as much as 
Senator Lodge will let us do. 
We mustn’t associate with 
them.—Philadelphia Record. 


A wire has been fined $5 
for whipping her husband on 
the street. Now that a sched- 
ile of prices has been arrang- 
d, may we not expect a 
series? — New York Morning 


Telegraph. 
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Tue German Marx: “McGinty had nothing on me!” 
—Merris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


newspapers representing the 
Wall Street Bloc. — Capper’s 
Weekly (Topeka). 


Aut that communism needs 
to make it successful is some- 
body to feed and clothe it.— 
Columbia Record. 


We would not advise Karl 
and Zita to come to America, 
but they might do very well in 
New York.—Greenville Pied- 
mont. 


Tuts submersible battle-ship 
that England is to build will 
be handy in case the’ world 
decides to sink all its war craft. 
—WSeattle Times. 


We don’t mind supporting 
the government, but we think 
the government should leave 
us enough to support ourselves. 
—Columbia Record. 


A covupLe of candidates 
nominated for New York of- 
fices are discovered to be in 
Sing Sing. The usual plan is 
to elect them first.—Life. 


Tue long-promised relief 
from the tax burden is in sight. 
The Senate has just voted to 
reduce the tax on chewing-gum 
from 3 per cent. to 2 per cent. 
—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 
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WHY THE GERMAN MARK WORRIES FRANCE 


HEN THREE MARKS EQUAL ONE CENT, Ameri- 

can money, we are warned that the time has come to 

look alert lest France become bankrupt, for France 
must have cash reparation from Germany to keep herself 
going. This is the verdict of some British journals, and their 
German contemporaries, while not worried especially about the 
fate of France, seem equally alarmed about the general outcome, 
for the Berlin Vorwdrts says that ‘‘if the German mark reaches 
the level of the Austrian crown it will wreck the economic system 
of Germany and that of the 


admits that Berlin is the center of transactions in the mark, 
he avers that German banks are working chiefly on orders from 
abroad, and estimates foreign bank accounts at Berlin’ at be 
tween 40,000,000 and 60,000,000 marks. He recommends a 
ten years’ moratorium on reparation payments, and cancellation 
of the Entente’s debts to America as among measures needed. 
Meanwhile, Berlin dispatches inform us that the League of 
German Industrialists has voted to come to the financial aid of 
the Government by placing at its disposal the foreign eredits 
of the League's members, 





rest of the world as by some 


which, it is estimated, will 





terrible explosion.’’ Returning 
travelers report Germany 
humming with industry, her 
workers well paid and well 
clothed and fed, with taxes 
the lowest.in Europe, and a 
promising export trade stim- 
ulated by her cheap money, 
which permits her to under- 
bid England, France, and 
America on foreign orders. 
Thus the cheap mark helps 
Germany and hits every one 
else. Two developments are 
said to be responsible for the 
downward course of the mark. 
First, the fact that the Ger- 
man printing presses are 
“apparently running wild and 
that no limitations have been 
put on the inflation of the 
currency.” Secondly, it is 
said that the German gold 
reserve has been ‘drawn 
down to such a thin point 
that it is hardly worth reckon- 
ing, in consideration of the 
vast number of marks in 








GERMANY'S EVER-HEAVIER CROSS. 


yield 1,000,000,000 gold marks. 
The meeting of the Indus- 
trialists was attended by 1200 
representatives of big business 
concerns, and Rudolf Haven- 
stein, President of the Reichs- 
bank, participated in the de- 
bate on the resolution, urging 
the delegates to support the 
eredit scheme. Other parti- 
cipants were Hugo Stinnes, 
the financier, and Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, director of the 
Krupp Works, and it is related 
that after a stormy debate of 
seven hours a resolution was 
approved which sets ferth the 
following conditions: 


**Adoption by the Govern- 
ment of a program of rigid 
economy and consultation with 
private enterprises in formu- 
lating the economic and tax 
program. 

“*Declaration of the Govern- 
ment’s willingness to call upon 
foreign financial experts for 
advice in regard to the amount 


—-Kladderadatsch (Berlin). of credit to be floated and its 








circulation.” 

That Hugo Stinnes and 
his friends have lost faith in the solvency of Germany 
and are working to save big business for future eventualities 
is the downright declaration of George Bernhard, editor 
of the Vossische Zeitung, who adds that Mr. Stinnes and 
his associates belieye Germany will not be able to pay the 
indemnities and that the Allies will enforce economic or 
political reprisals which will result in the collapse of the Ger- 
man Empire. Some commentators on Mr. Bernhard’s remarks 
note that he ‘‘carefully avoids saying Mr. Stinnes and his friends 
are working unpatriotically, because they regard the salvation 
of big German business as the only nucleus out of which the 
future of the German state can grow.” 

In the view of Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, formerly German agent 
in the United States, Germany is not responsible for the fall 
in the price of the mark. It is due, he says, to the fact that 
foreign owners of the mark have lost confidence in Germany’s 
ability to pay. They believed at first that the actual value of 
German money was greater than the stock market quotations 
showed, and so they invested heavily. Altho Dr. Dernburg 


relation to the prevailing fluc- 
tuations of foreign exchange. 

‘Enterprises in the hands of the State and public bodies to 
be managed in such a manner that they cease to be a drain 
upon the public treasury. 

‘Freedom of the country’s economic life from every restriction 
that hinders its development. In this category the League 
places the eight-hour day.” 


Some German financial writers say the Government cannot 
agree to these conditions, while others insinuate that the industrial 
leaders are not ‘‘excessively anxious to aid the Government.” 
The Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts warns the Government against 
“surrendering itself into the hand of Stinnes and his associates,” 
and says that the proposition of the Industrialists is ‘anything 
but a credit aid, and rather a political bargain which may easily 
be converted to usury.” This daily adds that “this is the first 
instance in modern history of taxpayers arroguting to themselves 
the prerogative of dictating to the state conditions under which 
they are willing to come to its aid.” 

The political correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle 
writes: : 
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“In France the Government pane : 
has estimated a budget deficit 5S L CF 
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jn 1922, of 1,625,000,000 francs, 
and France relies largely on 
German reparation payments 
tomake good this huge deficit. 
it the German mark became 
practically worthless thén the 
value of the German in- 
demnity payments would dis- 
appear. The possibility of 
French bankruptcy might then 
joom on the horizon.” 


London financial observers 
compare the downward curve 
in the value of German cur- 
rney to that which preceded 
the utter collapse of Austrian 
and Polish exchanges and this 
writer recalls that the rapid 
fall of the mark began shortly 
after the last German pay- 
ment of reparations. But this 
isnot the only cause of ex- 
change decline, we are told, 
for ‘no serious attempt is 





“‘Germany’s sovereignty 
must be restricted and put 
under the Allies’ supervision. 
The Treaty of Versailles gives 
the Allies this right just as it 
gives the right to remit all or 
part of the reparations if it 
deems it necessary. It now 

‘ only remains to be seen which 
of these two rights the Allies 
have decided to employ.” 

Meanwhile, Paris dispatches 
advise us that the entire 
Reparations Commission, ac- 
companied by Roland W. 
Boyden and Colonel James A. 
Logan as American observers, 
has gone to Berlin to demand 
that Germany make an im- 
mediate advance payment of 
between 100,000,000 and 200,- 
000,000 marks, gold, as an 
instalment on the fixt annuity 
of 500,000,000 gold marks due 
January 15th. Germany has 
been making representations 


being made in Germany to SONG OF THE DAY. that this payment should be 
meet expenditure out of taxa- Purves: “Al by myeelf, mb niy pusheors!” postponed, ond this new test 
tion.” This was also the of Germany’s good faith, ac- 





case in Austria, and also, as 


—The Daily E. London). . P “ 
ee cording to “a high official,” 








in Austria, Germany is “dis- 
charging her internal liabilities by printing paper money.” We 
read then: 


“Whether this policy is due to a lack of courage in levying 
taxation, or a deliberate plan to repudiate the internal debt or a 
desire to depreciate the currency faster than the rate of wages 
can rise or to demonstrate the impossibility of paying the repara- 
tions—or to all of these causes—the effect is the same. It is 
inevitably causing anxiety both in French and English political 
circles in view of the next payment of reparations.” 


In the French view, the whole reparations scheme seems to 
be going to pot, and the 
Paris Figaro remarks: 









fr ree “The German plan is 
uc Pikery} clear. It is to prepare 
SO Fant: for bankruptcy in order 
Rebtmmmnnng: i I to ruin Germany’s cred- 


itors by it while affecting 
as little as possible Ger- 
many’s own interests. 
It has been suggested 
that the Allies declare 
Germany bankrupt and 
appoint a German debt 
commission such as was 
done with Turkey, and 
we evidently will be com- 
pelled to return to that 
policy of guarantees 
which we would have 
done better not to have 
abandoned.” 


Wan 





Not a few French 
newspapers agree with 
the Paris Liberté, which 
considers that as far as 
the Government is con- 
cerned, Germany has 
reached the long-sought 
state of bankruptcy, and 





THE OPTIMIST. 
—The Daily Express (London). 








therefore: 








has been dictated “chiefly 
by the mark’s fluctuation and the desire of the Reparations 
Commission to ascertain just how far Germany’s Govern- 
ment is guilty of provoking the mark’s fall.”” The serious fact 
in the situation, we are told, is that the Reparations Commission 
admits that it has no power to prevent the German Government 
from printing bank-notes. Between September 15th and 
October 8th Germany printed 5,500,000,000 new paper marks, 
it seems, and Germany’s program is then described to be as 
follows: 


‘*First—She does not have to pay anything on the November 
15 variable annuity payment because the 300,000,000 marks 
due has been covered by 
payments in kind. 

**Second—To cover a 
part of the 500,000,000 
marks, gold, fixt an- 
nuity due January 15 by 
a certain amount in kind 
and a part through ex- 
ternal loans which she is 
now trying to arrange in 
England and the United 
States, with only a small 
portion in her own 
securities, and to ask 
postponement of the 
balance until the next 
date, when the fixt an- 
nuity is due, or April 15. 

“Third—To keep the 
mark down as at present 
or lower in order to re- 
duce her variable an- 
nuity due February 15, 
which would come about 
by the fact that export 
prices have not kept pace 
with the fluctuation of 
the mark. Consequently 
the Allies’ 26 per cent. — 
tax, calculated in gold THE MARK BLIZZARD. 
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marks, would be far less 1914—The “Scrap of Paper."’ 
than anticipated as based 1921—"“‘Reaping the Whirlwind.” 
on her present export —Lendon Opinion. 








figures.” 





A JAPANESE PLEA FOR PUBLICITY 


HE DAY OF SECRET CONCLAVES in the disposi- 
tion of questions bearing vitally on the welfare and 
peace of the world is past, and it is of the very greatest 

importance that Japan’s delegates at Washington realize this 
fact, says the Tokyo Asahi. It hopes that Japan’s delegates will 
act in ‘‘strict conformity with the new situation introduced into 
international affairs in line with the trend of the times,” for as 
diplomatic policies in Western countries have come to be “the 
reflection of public opinion and the needs of peoples,” it follows 
that the decisions of an international conference have come to 
be largely influenced ‘‘ by public opinion and not by the arbitrary 
and personal views of the representatives in council.’”’ This 
daily recalls that: 


‘In the days of old, the representatives of the Powers to a con- 
ference were allowed to keep everything concerning the pro- 


heretofore by the generality of Japanese statesmen and officials, 
Such a change in approach is necessary not merely for Japan's 
success at the Washington Conference, but also for the ameliora- 
tion of Japanese-American relationship. We read then: 


“Indeed, many false and mischievous reports concerning 
Japan are circulated in the United States, and this fact has 
caused Mr. Archibald Hurd, an English naval expert, to advance 
his opinion that, in view of a slanderous utterance made in 
American Congress to the effect that, besides eight battle-ships 
building at her own dockyards, Japan has caused English ship- 
builders to construct four more, and other kindred pernicious 
allegations with reference to the naval preparations of Japan, the 
Cenference will be called a success if it proves itself serviceable 
in dispelling these falsehoods and inventions. A host of mischiefs 
of this sort are directed against the policies and actions of Japan. 
In these circumstances, our delegates should entirely abandon the 
bureaucratic attitude and do their best to secure thorough 
understanding of Japan by the peoples in Europe and America. 
The more they try to elucidate the true intentions and aims of 

Japan to Western peoples, the more they will come 





A DUTCH VIEW OF JAPAN. 


JonatTuan: “Come into our circle!" 
Japan: “Delighted! (aside) But how shall I get out again?”’ 








—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


to touch with the misunderstandings toward Japan 
and ean disclose the clandestine and wicked con- 
victions of anti-Japanese propagandists to all the 
world. This will go far to achieve a most bene- 
ficial result to Japan at the Conference.’ 





CANADA’S AMERICANIZATION 


HE FEAR THAT CANADA is slowly but 
surely being Americanized is exprest every 
once in a while by some prominent 

Canadian, remarks the Winnipeg Canadian Finance, 
but a brief examination of conditions in the Do- 
minion shows that the ‘“‘surprizing thing is we were 
not Americanized generations ago.”” But the very 
things which have kept Canada as a nation different 
in many respects from the American nation, we are 
told, are the things that will form the dividing 
factor for many years to come. Meanwhile, the 
writer calls attention to the many influences that tend 
to Americanize the Canadian people in these words: 


“Their nation of over one hundred million people 
is freely intermixing with our nation of about eight 
million people. Our eight millions read American 
journals; use American machinery and appliances; 








ceedings and results of the discussions and deliberations ab- 
solutely secret, quoting the proverb that speech is silver but 
silence is gold. To-day, however, the principal factor in diplomatic 
success consists in the effort on the part of representatives of a 
eountry to present their beliefs, convictions and views frankly 
and candidly to the world and let the others at the conference 
and the public opinion of the world thoroughly understand the 
position and standing of the country they represent. 
“International questions have become more and more com- 
plicated lately, so that, unless given full particulars and details, 
even the statesmen of various countries participating in the con- 
ference are apt to feel much difficulty in grasping the true facts of 
certain issues. On the other hand, the peoples in general form 
general conceptions and ideas concerning questions only through 
newspaper reports stating the views and opinions of the repre- 
sentatives of various countries and evolve their own views and 
opinions, which will, in turn, produce the surroundings and 
atmosphere of the conference. Therefore, the more the repre- 
sentatives of a country succeed in making the world understand 
the position and standing of their own country the more ad- 
vantages and suceesses they may obtain at the conference.’’ 


Because of their ‘‘ignorance of the power and might of public 
opinion,”” The Asahi declares that the Japanese delegates 
“‘ignominiously failed at the Portsmouth Peace Conference and 
the Versailles Conference,”’ and it hopes that their successors at 
Washington will remember these ‘bitter experiences” and 
“adopt a far more open-hearted, democratic, and liberal atti- 
tude’’ toward the men of the press and others than has been taken 


see American pictures at the movie theaters; 
listen to American preachers and public men; read news of inter- 
national events as prepared for the American people and there- 
fore from the American view-point; are surrounded by customs 
and characteristics peculiar to this continent; listen to American 
players playing typical American plays in our theaters—and so 
on. Is it not a tribute to the solidarity of the Canadian char- 
acter that it still remains Canadian in the face of all these 
Americanizing influences?’’ 


Some there are who believe any trace of Americanism in a 
Canadian is regrettable, but these are the trouble-makers, 
according to this weekly, which avers that ‘“‘no Canadian can be 
a true citizen of his country unless he possesses traits of char- 
acter which we, in common with our American cousins, are proud 
to possess.”” To continue: 


“If we would take the trouble to analyze the things which 
seem to have been injected into our character from down South, 
we will find that many of them are well worth having—there are 
traits in the American character which we can well afford to 
cultivate in our own character—and there are other traits which 
are all right in their proper place and at the proper time, but asa 
nation we do not like them. That is only natural—nations have 
their likes and dislikes just as men do. 

‘‘We do not mind being Americanized so long as the process 
includes a still stronger cultivation of those British principles 
which are the foundation upon which both the American national 
character and the Canadian national character have been solidly 
set—further than that we do not care to go—neither do we need 
to. We are content to remain a little different.” 
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BRAZIL’S PENALTIES OF PEACE 


NEXPECTED PROSPERITY through the war, and 
unprepared-for adversity through the peace has been 
the lot of Brazil, a country, observes the Paris Journal 
des Debats, in which foresight and thrift are not national virtues. 
Money is freely spent and sometimes in anticipation, we are told, 
so that the extent and severity of the present crisis need occasion 
nosurprize. Before the war, Brazil’s exports were almost wholly 
products of her soil, namely, coffee, cocoa, sugar and rubber; but 
to supply certain commodities to the warring countries Brazil 
developed industries not previously hers. There was much breed- 
ing of cattle, and cold storage buildings were constructed at Sao 
Paulo, for Brazil became an exporter of frozen meat, bacon, 
butter, cereals, et cetera. As the nations which formerly sold 
merchandise to Brazil were most of them busy with war, 
her purchases declined ‘in inverse ratio to the increase of 
her sales, with the result that she showed a credit trade 
balance.” Gold flowed in, and until 1919 Brazil lived through 
aterm of unparalleled prosperity, altho symptoms of crisis and 
of lean years were discernible to the cautious. We read then: 


“The economy practised by the belligerents immediately 
after the conclusion of peace, and their gradual resumption 
of production, put an abrupt end to Brazil’s exports. The 
cessation of orders caused a fall in prices, and coffee, Brazil's 
chief article of export, suddenly declined in value. On the 
other hand, the country had urgent need of certain commodi- 
ties, such as railway material, which she had been unable to pro- 
eure during the war. The expenditure on these, which should 
have been spread over five years, had to be incurred within a 
very limited period. These factors accounted for last year’s debit 
trade balance.”’ 


The Journal des Debats goes on to inform us that of the two 
alternatives for restoring national credit, namely, issue of notes 
and borrowing money, President Pessoa and the majority of 
Brazilians are opposed to note issue, and therefore the Brazilian 
Federal Government decided to borrow. A loan of $50,000,000. 
in two series has been arranged with a New York syndicate on 
“very onerous terms,” we are told, for the Federal Government 
must pledge consumption and stamp taxes, and, as collateral 
security, the customs. The first series of the loan has been well 
subseribed without having materially affected the market, and 
measures for reducing expenditure and imports are in contempla- 
tion. The real source of the evil, according to this French daily, 
lies in the special economic constitution of the country, whose 
prosperity depends ‘‘almost entirely on coffee, which represents 
60 per cent. of its exports.” The present,menace to that 
industry may be given as the cause of Brazil’s difficulties, 
and we read: 


“The rich and well-governed State of Sao Paulo, which 
produces 80% of Brazilian coffee, has acquired by reason of its 
financial, political and economic strength, a preponderating in- 
fluence in the Union. Since the abolition of slavery in 1888, 
coffee-planting has been dependent on European labor, of which 
a continuous supply has to be kept up owing to the habit of the 
foreign laborer of setting up for himself after saving sufficient 
money for the purpose. 

The sudden failure of this supply on the outbreak of war, 
which in addition caused a number of Europeans to return home, 
produced a coffee crisis. Even at the present day, in spite of 
the resumption of immigration, the shortage of labor is one of 
the chief causes of the present unfavorabie situation. The 
Federal Government is striving to attract agricultural labor- 
ers to the country, its agents are ransacking Europe for 
them, and the vessels of the Brazilian Lloyd are returning 
from Hamburg laden with immigrants from Central Europe. 
The State of Sao Paulo, whose prosperity is seriously menaced 
bythe shortage, has anticipated the Union in attracting agri- 
cultural laborers from Europe by means of special contracts 
with emigration and navigation companies. The Brazilian 
planter gives the preference to German, Polish and, above all, 
Italian laborers, but owing to the shortage of labor, the State 
does not hesitate to bring over Japanese, to welcome agricul- 





tural Russians from General Wrangel’s late army, and even 
contemplates the introduction of Chinese labor. But not- 
withstanding all these efforts, the labor crisis is far from being 
averted.” 


But labor shortage is not the only reason for the present 
depression, we are told, for the planter “lives from hand to 
mouth without capital behind him’ and in order to obtain 
the credits needed in his business must apply to a broker who 
advances him money and in return receivesa charge upon the 
crop. Then— 


“The broker discounts the planter’s bill with a bank, and all 
goes well if market conditions, not only local but general, are 
favorable. But the least alarm, a mere withdrawal of credit or 
delay in the receipt of orders, throws all this machinery out of 
gear by holding up the sale of the erop which was to enable the 








SLUMP FEVER: MANY REMEDIES, BUT NO CURE, 


The Bulletin (Sydney, Australia). 











broker to repay himself his loan to the planter, and to pay the 
bank’s discount. Then orders accumulate on the market, prices 
drop, and sales are still further delayed. The banks being unable 
to extend the limit for meeting bills, planters and brokers apply 
to private lenders, offering a higher rate of interest. As these 
lenders, attracted by the interest, withdraw their current and 
close their deposit accounts, the banks’ ready cash, reserves and 
general resources are diminished, with the result that panic 
ensues, and coffee is sold at rubbish prices. Such is the state of 
business in Sao Paulo, and when it is remembered that these 
operations center round a sole product, which forms the staple 
wealth of the country, the gravity of the present situation will be 
easily realized... . 

“‘The people of Sao Paulo realized during the war the danger of 
depending on one branch of agriculture, and simultaneously with 
the destruction by frost of a great part of the 1918 crop, came the 
sudden stoppage of the import of British textile fabrics, so that 
attention was turned to cotton cultivation and the cotton 
industry. 

‘‘Cotton, which up to that date had been little cultivated in 
Sao Paulo, found an excellent soil and a favorable climate in the 
north. A long and tough fiber was produced which was highly 
appreciated, and, altho inferior to that of Pernambuco, has 
afforded scope for the development of a local cotton industry 
which has become very important. The cotton export returns for 
1920 offered good prospects for the future, but subsequently the 
plant suffered from the attacks of a parasite, and orders fell off, 
probably owing to the inferior quality of the cotton and its 
faulty preparation, so that there is no great foundation for hopes 
of the development of the industry in Sao Paulo.” 










































Courtesy of ““The Scientific American,"’ New York. 
A TYPICAL COLLECTION OF PATHOGENIC BACTERIA FOUND ON FRENCH PAPER MONEY. 











OUR GERM-LADEN MONEY 


APPY HOMES FOR DANGEROUS GERMS are 
maintained at public expense on worn-out bank-notes 
and on coins, according to Jacques Boyer, who writes 

on “Dirty Money and Disease” in The Scientific American 
Monthly (New York). Most civilized countries destroy 
paper money when it is unfit for use, and the United States 
now washes and irons bank-bills; but these processes are too 
often postponed, Mr. Boyer tells us, until the bill has become 
dangerously germ-laden, and the cleaning of coins has never 
been attempted, altho it ought to be easy. Numerous facts 
prove, Mr. Boyer asserts, that the germs of disease are trans- 
mitted by means of bank-notes, and gold, silver, nickel and copper 
coins. Huge numbers of microbes are likely to secure lodgement 
on paper money and small coins in the course of their travels 
from pocket to pocket among all sorts and conditions of 
humanity. He continues: 


““The microscope reveals a frightful number of bacteria and of 
molds within the folds of the filthy rags which we are often forced 
to use as money, some of which, moreover, often have their 
pieces pasted together with strips of gummed paper. Moreover, 
these small bills rapidly deteriorate from the very fact of their 
intensive circulation. Like the Wandering Jew, paper notes of 
low denominations never rest upon their travels, whereas their 
rich cousins, the big bank-notes, enjoy a period of repose from 
time to time within the bill-folds of the well-to-do, or the strong 
boxes of financial establishments. 

““More than thirty years ago the Hungarian botanist, Jules 
Schaarschmitt, detected the presence of abundant cryptogamic 
vegetation as well as of a number of microbes, mingled with the 
débris of starch, of linen or cotton fibers, of fragments of hair 
and other organic matter, upon paper money. At about the 
same time Prof. Rainsch d’Eriangen likewise discovered the 
presence of various alge and bacteria upon copper, silver and 
gold coins issued by various European governments. 

“We, ourselves, have likewise examined a certain number of 
small French notes of a much worn character, and can, therefore, 
give our readers direct evidence as to their condition. Further- 
more, any one who reads these lines may verify most of our 
experiments, provided he happens to possess a microscope having 
a magnifying power of from 250 to 300 diameters. 

“Take a needle or scalpel and slightly scratch one of the dirty 
spots upon a worn bank-note, then place the fragments thus 
obtained in a drop of pure water resting upon the object glass of 
a comparatively powerful microscope. Within the material 


taken from bank-notes, even those which are least soiled, the 
observer wili find a number of varieties of yeasts, great numbers 
of microscopic alge and bacteria, various bacillew, especially the 
agent of putrefaction, and a parasite which is particularly abun- 
dant upon the tongue, in the saliva, and within the interstices 
of the teeth. More rarely we have observed some of the lower 
fungi, and even minute worms, such as the small vinegar mite, 
as well as such organic débris as fibers of cloth, grains of starch, 
and bits of hair, fur, ete. 

“The differences in the bacteria found on bank-notes and on 
coins are not so great as might be supposed. All of the micro- 
scopie alge grow much more freeiy upon the latter than upon 
the former; on the other hand, there are many more colonies 
of microbes upon the grease spots and within the folds of the 
paper money. 

“*Dr. William H. Parker has recently made interesting studies. 
He began by sowing bank-notes and coins with the bacilli of 
diphtheria; upon later examination he found that these germs 
retained their virulence for several weeks. He then subjected 
to microscopic analysis the daily money receipts of various 
business houses. In this manner he discovered no less than 26 
diphtheria baccili colonized on copper pennies; 40 upon silver 
half-dollars; 1,250 on comparatively clean bank-notes and colonies 
containing as many as 75,000 living on dirty bills. Dr. Thomas 
Darlington, Director of the Bureau of Health in New York, 
has made the proposition that ‘greenbacks’ should be with- 
drawn from circulation, because of the deplorable habit of most 
persons of handling and folding them so that they can be slipped 
readily into their pockets. After a few months of such usage 
these rolls of American paper money are scarcely safer to handle 
than our infected small French notes! 

“An American technologist named F. B. Churchill has in- 
vented a means of ‘rejuvenating’ bank-notes no less than three 
times before it becomes necessary to destroy them. This 
method consists in washing the notes and passing them through 
hot metal rollers. 

‘Still more recently an improved machine has been invented 
by Mr. I. Ralph, of the Treasury at Washington, which is 
capable of washing and disinfecting dirty bank-notes at one and 
the same time. The soiled notes are piaced between two endless 
bands of cloth and are thus carried first through the wash- 
water and then through the rinse-water. They are then sub- 
mitted to gentle friction or rubbing while at the same time the 
cleansing process is continued by alternate saturation with a 
disinfectant and ‘squeezing dry’ of endless bands of cioth. Before 
leaving the apparatus they are passed into a second pair of cloth 
bands which run through large iron rollers heated by gas; these 
rollers dry them and smooth them in a single operation. With 
this machine a couple of women can wash 4,000 bills per hour, 
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a only destroying all microbes, but disinfecting them so as 
to make them sanitary and fit to be delivered once more to 


the public.” 

When bank-notes are too much worn, too dirty, or too badly 
mutilated to be fit for public circulation they are destroyed 
dither by chemical processes or by fire. In the United States 
bundles of condemned bank-notes are thrown into huge cutting 
machines whose immense blades quickly reduce them to frag- 
ments. The latter are then macerated in a solution of caustic 
sda or potash till they have been transformed to a pulpy 
liquid. In France this treatment was long ago abandoned and 
the notes are incinerated instead. We read further: 


The apparatus used for this purpose in the National Bank of 
France is heated by a gas furnace. It is composed of a simple 
metal retort having a false bottom, and provided with openings 
at the top and bottom which can be closed by tampons; it is 
almost entirely surrounded by a jacket of fire-brick. Thanks to 
certain clever devices connected with the apparatus the heat- 
ing of this ingenious crematory furnace is very largly accom- 
plished by the distillation products which proceed from it. For 
this reason 50 frances worth of gas is sufficient to reduce to ashes 
15 million hundred-frane notes! 

“The usual size of bacteria is 1 micro-millimeter in diameter 
and from two to five times as long, tho both smaller ones and 
larger ones are known. Some bacteria produce spores—these 
are minute reproductive bodies which represent a resting stage 
of the organism. When ‘ripe’ these spores are spherical, ovoid, 
or long-ovoid in shape. They are extremely small. Spores 
are doubly dangerous as agents of disease, first because of their 
minute size, which enables a single dirty bill to harbor many 
thousands, and secondly, because they are extremely resistant 
to destructive agents such as heat, cold, dryness, ete. They are 
capable on the one hand of germinating immediately under the 
proper conditions of food and moisture, and on the other of 
retaining their vitality for months or even years. 

“In closing this brief article the writer wishes to lay especial 
emphasis upon the truly filthy and disgusting practise to which 


AN ELECTRIC FISH BARRAGE 


LECTRICALLY CHARGED ZONES of water are to 
keep fish out of the irrigation ditches on the Pacific 
Coast. The device has been tried out in the State of 
Washington, and its complete success is announced in an article 
contributed to The Pacific Marine Review (San Francisco). The 
irrigation ditch, the writer tells us, while of great benefit in de- 








THE ELECTRIC BARRAGE WOULD HAVE SAVED THEM. 











veloping arid lands, as at present operated is a considerable 
menace to the salmon fisheries. It is estimated that each year 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 young salmon, slowly making 
their way down-stream to the ocean home, pass into these ditches 
and are left to die when the water is drawn off. He continues: 


**To cope with this situation numerous devices have been tried. 
Placing at the head of the ditch a screen with a mesh fine enough 
to prevent the small fish from passing through proved ineffectual. 
The drift and waste carried down by the current would clog the 
mesh, and the waters carrying the young fish would 
flow over the top of the screen and out onto the 








Photos by courtesy of J. N. Cobb, University of Washington, Seattle 
ELECTRIC FISH-STOP IN IRRIGATION DITCH. 








A water-wheel generates the electricity through a Ford magneto. 


adjacent ground. Several other means of remedy 
were attempted, but only with partial success. 

‘*Even were the screen to remain clear, the mode 
of progress of the salmon fry down-stream would 
make impracticable the use of a screen. Salmon 
almost universally swim head on to the current, and 
their progress down-stream is very slow in compari- 
son with the current. The tail fins of the young 
fish are very soft and flexible, and it has been found 
that they become entangled in any screen set across 
the current and large numbers of the fish die right 
in the screen: 

‘Finally after giving the problem much serious 
study and making numerous experiments, C. D. 
Hessey, game commissioner of Yakima County in 
Eastern Washington, worked out an electrical barrier. 
This new invention is the electric fish-stop, and the 
photograph makes its method of operation plain. 

“The electric fish-stop is placed across the head of 
the irrigation ditch. A small water-wheel and a 
magneto furnish the power. Small iron bars are 
set four feet apart on the front of the device extend- 
ing down into the water. By a system of wiring 
and a vibrator to regulate the current the water is 
charged with electricity for a distance of about four 
feet from the bars. Fish coming down-stream with 
the current strike this charged water and immediately 
whirl around and continue on their way instead of 
going on into the irrigation ditch. 

“The electric fish-stop shown herewith is one of 
two already in use in the Yakima, Washington, dis- 
trict, and construction of a large one is now under 








Many persons are addicted of facilitating the counting of rolls of 
bills by moistening the finger in the mouth—thus affording any 
pathogenic germs an immediate entry into the body. Other 
careless persons run a risk of deadly infection by holding a bill 
between the lips when making change, and still others by han- 
ding dirty money and their bread or fruit without first washing 


the hands.’ 





way for the Sunnyside Canal. Men familiar with 
the irrigation ditch problem are confident a successful solution 
has been found. Also, it is stated, the same device could be 
used to establish rearing ponds in any stream. It could be so 
placed as to make any size pond desired and the fish would be 
kept within the charged area. The invention is new. This is 
the first season it has been tried out, but there is every indica- 
tion that it is a success.” 
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LIFE-SAVING WITH ‘PHOTOGRAPHS 


IFE AND LIMB may be preserved in an industrial 
plant by the judicious use of photography. How it is 
done in one factory is told by A. Ellis Frampton of the 

Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., in a paper read at tlie recent 
Safety Congress in Boston, and printed in Paper (New York). 
Safety may be promoted in a plant, Mr. Frampton points out, by 
speech, by the writ- 
ten word and by 
pictures. It is with 
the use of the last- 
named that he deals 
here. Mr. Framp- 
ton believes that 
pictures are “a 
powerful agent for 
the transmission of 
safety thoughts” 
and that on an aver- 
age they can be used 
to.a larger extent 
than at present. 
For the virility and 
the force of a good 
drawing or photo- 
graph has a uni- 
versal appeal. ‘The 
growth 








Photos courtesy Hammermill Paper Co. 
DON’T JOYRIDE ON TRUCKS. 
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of the moving-pic- 











ture industry he 
considers a tribute to this strength of impression, this ease of 
understanding. Even the literary men, tired of words to the 
point where they lose their best meaning, may go to the movies 
and be entertained. He continues: 


‘“*There is another side to the use of pictures which is worthy 
of thought. It is this, that those who work in our great in- 
dustrial establishments are in many cases unlettered. They 
read with difficulty, maybe not at all, but they can understand 
the moral of a photograph which shows perhaps their fellow 
workman, John Jones, posing in some dangerous practise which 
all should avoid. 

“To the question, ‘What pictures shall I take?’ the answer 
is to be found in your own ingenuity, in the study of safety 
bulletins and plant publications that are using such local safety 
photographs, and in the ideas of your workmen themselves. 

‘““Take a camera and your note-book and go around your plant. 
Look for suitable backgrounds, preferably places which give 
you fear of accident, or places where accidents have happened. 
Call over workmen who have to do with these places. Explain 
to them that you wish to portray to every one in your establish- 
ment the danger of this place, and have your men act to expose 
this danger. When you put this picture in bulletin form or in 
your plant paper, be careful to say that the men in the picture 
understand the danger and that they are acting for the benefit 
of their fellows. If you have never used such bulletins or pic- 
tures, you will be agreeably surprized at the reception they will 
receive in your plant.” 


Mr. Frampton’s company has been using art of this kind in its 
plant for nearly two years with pleasing results. The camera 
is used there to portray dangerous places and practises, to 
teach the right way of doing a piece of work, to praise the man 
who has done service for the cause of safety, to advertise the 
first-aid dispensary and first-aid kits, to portray new safety 
work and impress the workman with the fact that the manage- 
ment is keenly alive to his value. Mr. Frampton proceeds: 

‘*Here is a photograph of one of our men whose loose coat 
sleeve caught in a revolving shaft. His coat was torn from his 
back and only his presence of mind in bracing himself against 
the iron work of his machine saved him from serious injury. 

“*Again we have a little drama in which three of our Italian- 
born laborers take part. The man in the picture is wielding 






a pick, Sam, a new man, carelessly comes up behind him; Pag . 
quale seizes Sam and draws him out of the way of the flying pick 
These men take great pleasure in posing for the picture. 

“Next we have one of many pictures showing a man whose 
eyes. have been saved by wearing goggles at his work. Then 
we find a batch of unsafe ladders by turning. the safety 
committee loose in the mill in quest of them. We round up 
these killers, pull loose a few of the more dangerous. rungs with 
our bare hands, afd take their pictures. We taRe advantage 
of the opportunity also to have some of the men ‘pose in positions 
which may befall them if they use the bad ladders. 

“We find some of the men in the mill lifting objects the wrong 
way. We make a pair of photographs showing the right and 
wrong ways of lifting. Needless to say the man who posed the 
two pictures will lift the right way ever after. 

‘Around a paper mill there are to be found tubes, rolls, cores, 
pipes, shafting and hosts of other round objects which may rol] 
when stepped upon. : We have one of the men posed taking a 
spill on a lot of shafting. You are acquainted with the story 
of the motorist who ran over a man and then as an afterthought 
hollered back, ‘Look out!’ The victim, in dismay, replied, ‘Are 
you coming back again?’ We find this attitude in line with work- 
men who frequently, without regard for those below, throw 
objects from roofs or scaffolds, crying out, after the piece has 
left their hand, ‘Look out below!’ 
man being hit under such circumstances. 

“‘Again in passing through the mill we find a safety guard 
removed from a circular saw, which is left exposed through the 
carelessness of some man who has not learned the safety lesson. 
We take a picture of the saw just as it was left, and use this 
photograph with a little preachment in our plant paper. 

“The carrying of pipes, planks, and other long objects quite 
frequently is the cause of injury to some unwary individual 
rounding a corner. If the front end of these objects is elevated, 
the unwary men may pass underneath without injury. So we 
pose an eleetrician carrying a piece of conduit tubing the right 
and the wrong way. 

‘**Here is a trucker with several cases of paper nicely balanced 
on two wheels. Since the load is heavy and the balancing so 
delicate, there is the temptation for other workmen to have a 
little horse-play by giving the truck a hit, so we impress the 
fact that any movement beyond its center of gravity may upset 
the truck and injure the practical joker, or the man pushing 
the truck. 

‘“‘Going through a broken train is a lot shorter than walking 
around it, or going 
up to the cross, many 
times. So onceina 
while, just to keep 
our men in mind of 
the danger, we go 
alongside of a freight 
train and take un- 
posed pictures of 
men passing through 
a broken train that 
is being switched. 

“We find a man 
sitting on the sill of 
a second-story win- 
dow. We take his 
picture and use it in 
a bulletin. Then, to 
make sure the prac- 
tise will not be re- 
peated at that place, 
the safety director 
closes up the window 
with a grating. 

“You are all ac- 
quainted with our 
friend the pulp pile 
and how as it dries 
it settles on the outer edge, arching over at the top. Our workmen 
are acquainted with it, too, but we find no harm in reminding 
them of the danger and in telling them to keep away from pulp 
piles that look the least bit dangerous. Hand axes, picks, pick- 
aroons, take their toll of injury in every pulp mill. So we never 
tire of showing the various ways that these objects may cause 
injury if handled thoughtlessly, or left around carelessly. 

“There seems to be one vital thing that must never be for 
gotten—first have a message. If the idea which you wish to 
convey is not specific in your own mind, how can you expect 








BEWARE OF BROKEN LADDERS. 
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* 
Courtesy of ‘“The Electric Railway Journal,’* New York. 
THEY COMBINE THE ADVANTAGES OF THE BUS AND THE TROLLEY CAR. 


New York's trackless trolley buses. 




















it to be forceful in the photograph which you take to portray it? 
If you have not been using a camera in conjunction with your 
safety work, you may find that the judicious use of a spool of 
film a month will add considerably to the effectiveness of the 
other means which you utilize to impress the message of safety.” 





TRACKLESS TROLLEY IN NEW YORK 


HE FIRST PERMANENT trackless trolley system in 

the United States, or what is asserted to be such, was 

inaugurated on October 8, on Staten Island, within the 
corporate limits of the city of New York, borough of Richmond. It 
is owned and operated by the city itself, and has been established 
to furnish transportation to hitherto inaccessible points in the 
hilly interior of the island. At the opening exercisés Com- 
missioner Whalen, of the Department of Plant and Structures, 
according to a report in the Electric Railway Journal (New York), 
stated that altho the fundamental purpose for the innovation 
was to carry citizens to and from their homes, and to improve 
access to Sea View Hospital, a city institution, another reason 
was a desire to introduce and demonstrate a new system of 
transportation that would make more certain the maintenance of 
a five-cent fare and show the feasibility of its extension to other 
areas of the city, in the boroughs of the Bronx and Queens, 
that now lack transportation facilities. Mr. Whalen went on: 


“Our reason for believing that the trackless trolley system is 
am answer to urgent needs of this city is its comparatively 
small cost. 

“The cost for single-track trolley construction per mile varies 
from $37,000 to $60,000, according to the nature of the roadway 
that has to be torn up and relaid. The cost for trackless con- 
struction is approximately $4,000 per mile. The trolley system 
destroys the roadway; the trackless system does not. Its wear 
and tear on the roadway is no more than that due to automobiles. 
‘ “We have studied out all the elements of cost, including 
initial investment, maintenance, depreciation and operation, 
and have found that the cost per car-mile of the trackless 
system figures less than the cost of one-man trolley operation 
= less than the cost of gasoline buses. The figures are as 
ollows: 


Standard safety car, per car-mile................. 24.3 cents 
ig itn em aa a a ip 29.55 cents 
Trackless trolley car .............0.0cceeeceeees 20.95 cents 


“The department believes, therefore, that in installing these 


trackless trolley systems on Staten Island the city is inaugurating 
a method of transportation that will make possible the rapid 
and economical development of the outlying portions of the 
city, and that will be found of immense practical value in en- 
abling the city to clear its streets of the rails that now encumber 
them.” 


The paper named above goes on to say: 


“The system comprises two routes, really extensions to the 
municipally operated trolley lines, which tap territory without 
any other form of transportation. While the population is not 
large, nevertheless some systematic form of transportation was 
becoming a necessity for the further development of the ter- 
ritory. 

“The unit rate of fare on each route is five cents. No trans- 
fers are given between the two trolley bus routes or the municipal 
trolley cars. Nevertheless, even with the single five-cent fare 
on each system of transportation the car rider will reach his 
destination at a considerably lower cost than heretofore, for 
the taxi operators have charged almost any price up to $1.50 
to carry a passenger two or three miles. 

“Both of the routes follow improved paved roads. As for 
grades encountered, there are none whatever along the Rich- 
mond Turnpike, but the line to Sea View has some very steep 
hills. The city hospital is located on one of the highest points 
on Staten Island. The trolley buses, however, have not so far 
failed to negotiate these grades, it being possible to climb them 
on ‘high.’ 

“Span construction is used throughout with 30-foot chestnut 
poles, put up at a height of 20 feet so as to support the two trolley 
wires 18 feet above the street level. The route to Sea View 
has but a single pair of trolley wires strung over the center of the 
street, while on the Linoleumville route, due to the heavier 
amount of vehicular traffic to be encountered, two sets of wires, 
one for use in each direction of traffic, was necessary. 

“The eight trolley buses which comprise the rolling stock 
have a seating capacity of thirty, with a 24-inch center aisle, 
which affords ample standing room for fifteen more passengers. 
The car can easily maintain a speed of from 20 to 25 miles per hour 
on a level road. A hand-operated controller, interlocked with a 
foot-pedal safety device or dead man control, is located at the 
left of the driver, where it can be easily operated by his left 
hand. At the immediate right is the lever for opening and 
closing the service door. 

“Tilumination is furnished from the trolley circuit. In 
addition there are emergency lights, two at the rear, one each 
over the step and the driver's seat. These are operated from a 
six-cell Prestolite battery, which is charged from a generator 
mounted on the forward end of the armature shaft. Solid rubber 
tires on cushion wheels are used throughout.” 
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E OLD GODS are good enough for Sargent. The 
future traveler who goes to the rotunda of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and learns that the 
decorations were installed in 1921 will think that at this date 
the age of modernism 


SARGENT’S REPUDIATION OF “MODERN” ART 


u—___ 


been united in it, have been made to support and enhance each 
other, with an organic sense of coordination, unity of style and 
of design, which has for result a most gratifying feeling of 
harmony, repose and finality. The problem was studied thor- 
oughly as a whole, with a firm grasp of the fundamental 

principles of interior dee- 





had searecely begun to 
be suspected. Classicism 
held sway in Boston 
long after the outside 
world was agog over 
the decorative achieve- 
ments of Gauguin, he 
may reflect. He will 
seek the author thereof, 
and find that Sargent, 
who painted them, was 
not unaware of the 
highest achievements of 
the modern spirit; but 
preferred a neo-classical 
style for this work of 
his maturity. He may 
search into the files of 
the Boston Transcript 
and find that its critie, 
Mr. William Howe 
Downes, declares that 
the style is ‘“‘without 
question the one style 
best suited to the place” ; 
that moreover “in his 
treatment of the age-old 
motives, the mytholog- 
ical divinities who sym- 
bolize the various arts, 
Mr. Sargent exhibits a 
freshness of inspiration, 
an individuality of con- 
ception, rich resources 
of invention and ar- 
rangement, original fe- 
licities of presentment, 
and a distinetly modern 
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ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE PROTECTED BY 
MINERVA FROM THE 


As Sargent reveals them to Boston. 


oration as well as of 
the peculiar demands 
and limitations of the 
rotunda; and it is not 
too much to say that 
singular difficulties were 
not only overcome sue- 
cessfully, but were really 
transformed by the gen- 
ius and _ inventiveness 
and mental resources of 
the painter into unique 
opportunities for the 
splendid achievement 
now before our eyes. 
‘During the five years, 
since 1916, that the artist 
has devoted to this mon- 
umental work, he has 
toiled over it with an 
ardor and a singleness 
of purpose, a prodigious 
industry and an artistic 
conscientiousness, which 
are characteristic of him. 
Every last bit of the 
work on the rotunda 
walls—painting, sculp- 
ture in bas-relief, archi- 
tectural ornament —is 
the work of his own 
hands. He had in his 
studio a model built to 
one-eighth scale of the 
hall itself, in which he 
worked out every detail 
with inexhaustible pa- 
tience and diligence; he 
made numberless crayon 
studies of the figures in 
the decorations; in every 
part of the long and 
arduous task he showed 
that attention to every 
minor detail, that fervid 
determination to give of 
the best that was in 


RAVAGES OF TIME. 








feeling applied to an- 

cient themes, that are a source of amazement and continuing 
charm.” Crities of the Dial school may scoff, but the old 
ways still hold at least in Boston, where you’d expect them 
to be tenacious. Mr. Downes is intensely Mr. Sargent’s 
devotee. As we see further: 


“The personal conception, the elegance of the motive, the 
noble purity of the style, and the ripe perfection of the execution, 
alike arouse instant interest and unstinted admiration. The 
work in the rotunda of the Museum is as different as possible 
from anything that Sargent has ever done elsewhere. It is 
much simpler and clearer than his mural decorations in the 
Boston Public Library; far less crowded and less overladen 
with complicated symbolism; and it redeems and glorifies a vast 
hall which was before undeniably cold and unsympathetic. 

“The scheme is as novel and original as it is artistically effec- 
tive and beautiful. Painting, sculpture, and architecture have 


him, and that ingenuity 
in turning obstacles into opportunities, which, united to the 
valuable experience gained in making the Boston Public 
Library decorations, have been the means of consummating this 
superb masterpiece of modern mural work.” 


The color scheme is blue and white and gold, and “‘every- 
where the artist has played upon this key, with every conceiv- 
able variation.” The entire impression, we are told, is “gay, 
limpid, buoyant, free.”” ‘Thoroughly personal,” Mr. Downes 
ealls this work, yet suggesting here and there, ‘‘analogies with 
the works of other artists.” The roll-call gives one a greater 
feeling of this repudiation of modernity: 

“We note in some of the panels a suggestion, not so far- 
fetched as it might seem, of the blue and white medallions of the 
Wedgwood ware, especially those pieces on which the pure 
classical designs of John Flaxman were used; we note in at least 
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ne of two of the panels a remote but appreciable analogy with 
some of the decorative conceptions of Elihu Vedder; and no one 
ean fail to note in some of the bas relief groups a distinct remi- 
niseence of Thorwaldsen. It seems, on the face of it, almost 
ridiculous to mention such resemblances, in the case of a man 
like Sargent, who, whatever he undertakes, is so essentially a 
creative force; but art abounds in just such unintentional and 
paradoxical parallels, and we mention these for what they are 
worth.” 


Reviewing the various pieces that make up the decoration, 
Mr. Downes passes the four framed bas reliefs representing 
“Cupid and Venus,” “‘The Three Graces,” ‘Venus and 
Psyche,” and ‘Dancing Fig- 


RESCUING HISTORY FROM MR. FORD 


R. FORD MAY “SOUND LIKE A FLIVVER, but 

he gets there,” says the Washington Herald, with the 

inevitable Ford jest. “‘He may talk nonsense, but 
never bromides,” adds the paper, putting Mr. Ford in another 
way. It all arises over the great manufacturer's contempt for 
history, which he calls “‘bunk,” and demonstrates by asking 
“what difference does it make how many times the ancient 
Greeks flew their kites?” The Herald takes an ingenious way of 
making Mr. Ford himself disprove his dicta: 


“There is that element of 





ures” and goes on: 


“Above, on the four sides of 
the rotunda, are the four larg- 
est painted panels, which are 
illustrated: here. On the north 
side is the elliptical panel, 
framed, representing ‘Archi- 
tecture, Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Protected by Minerva 
from the Ravages of Time.’ 
Architecture, as the mother of 
the fine arts, of right occupies 
the central position in the 
group of the three. These 
symbolic female figures are 
dad in classical dress, white, 
and the large figures of Mi- 
nerva and Father Time with 
hisseythe appear in the back- 
ground. 

“On the south side of the 
rotunda, the side towards the 
great staircase, we have an- 
other framed elliptical paint- 
ing of ‘The Sphinx and the 
Chimera.’ This audacious, 
novel, and delightfully sur- 
priing conception is one of 
the most imposing of all the 
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One of Sargent’s designs “‘confined within rigorous limits of space." 


history which has had too 
much attention and has done 
more harm than good. There 
has been too much of wars 
and of trifles, too much of 
names and too little of great 
world movements which have 
had a distinct cause, purpose 
and result. Too little of the 
great characters as agencies of 
a power outside of and greater 
than themselves, 

“The trouble with Mr. Ford 
is that what history he has been 
taught was wrongly taught; 
what he has absorbed has been 
but the semblance, not the 
substance, and he sweepingly 
condemns with an inclusiveness 
he does not mean. Ina recent 
magazine article, with himself 
as his subject, he tells some- 
thing of what he has done, as 
tho the knowing had value. 
But it is history. He tells 
what the bankers of New York 
tried to do to him, and how 
they failed. That is history. 

**He points out to young men 
how he worked for twelve years 











painted panels, having remark- 
able carrying power, and an 
extraordinary effect of ponderous importance. The winged 
figure of the Chimzra is one of Sargent’s most masterful crea- 
tions. Swooping down from aloft, until face to face with the 
half-smiling, half-dreaming Sphinx, the fiying creature confronts 
the embodiment of the mysterious, the inscrutable, the unknow- 
able, and seems to be boldly challenging it to give up its eternal 
seret. This is only one of many possible guesses at the inter- 
pretation to be given to the allegory. It is as susceptible of other 
readings as is that wonderful hooded figure of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens’s in Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington, which will 
keep the world guessing as long as it stands. 

“On the west side of the rotunda the subject of the framed 
ellipse is ‘Apollo and the Nine Muses.’ Often and often has 
this motive been painted, sculptured, engraved, by generation 
after generation of artists; but it has perhaps never been more 
happily presented in a more beautiful composition of a linked 
chain of lightly swaying dancing figures. 

“Finally, on the east side, we have ‘Classical and Romantic 
Art,’ a group of gods and goddesses, with Apollo again as the 
central figure, against a conventionalized flash of golden light- 
ning, with Pan and Orpheus at his right hand, and two other 
divinities, typifying the classical, at the left. 

“Invention of a high order of originality is displayed in the 
series of four circular paintings, somewhat smaller than the 
oval panels. The subjects are ‘Music,’ ‘Astronomy,’ ‘Prome- 
theus Attacked by a Vulture Sent by Zeus,’ and ‘Ganymede 
Carried off by Zeus in the Form of an Eagle.’ These are certain 
to be great popular favorites. The designs, confined within 
ngorous limits of space, are notably fine. 


“The unframed reliefs depict the following subjects: ‘The 


Edueation of Achilles by the Centaur Chiron,’ ‘Amphion, One 
of the Twin Sons of Zeus, Who Became a Great Musician,’ 
‘Satyr and Meenad’ and ‘Fame.’ 

“Nowhere is there any hint of heaviness, of laborious effort, 
of the burning of the midnight oil. 
gay, limpid, buoyant, free.” 


The entire impression is 





before he began production, and 
asked help of no one. That is 
history. Pretty much all he gave the interviewer, who wrote the 
story, was of the past. It was history, but to Mr. Ford it all 
pointed morals of value to others in their lives. . . . 

“Mr. Ford, in many cells of his mind and some factors of his 
remarkable personality, is very much of a ‘Peter Pan.’ It does 
not seem, to occur to him that interesting and valuable as is his 
own history, or the history of which he is the major part, equally 
valuable contributions have been made by Mr. Carnegie, Mr. 
Rockefeller, Theodore Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln, and possibly 
by those of the, to him, dull and deadly, distant past when the 
Greeks flew their kites. The most interesting and valuable study 
of man is still man, and this will include the study of Henry Ford 
as a notable character of his period. 

“It is evident, in entire justice to Mr. Ford and his wholesale 
way in speaking as in production, that he has his own definition 
of history. History to him is that part of the story of men and 
events of the past which to him has no interest or seeming value. 
He knows mighty little of the history which he consigns to the 
garbage can, yet he ranks among the foremost inventors and 
industrialists of hisday. He has not needed history to accomplish 
all the wonders credited to him. Hence it is ‘bunk,’ all useless 
save, perhaps, the story of Henry Ford.” 


The writer in the Washington Herald accepts the easy 
American explanation of Mr. Ford’s views as “good advertis- 
ing.” We have seen Mr. Ford so tremendously earnest and 
self-confident that he has believed it possible to stop a war in 
his own way. Then also he was called an advertiser. The 
Herald writer hits him off in epigrams: 


“‘Whatever failings Henry Ford has, they are not as an ad- 
vertiser. He may talk nonsense, but never bromides; he may 
say what sounds foolish, but it is always provocative of retort, 
and while he may not have good wisdom, neither has he good 
platitudes and strut.” 
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HOW OUR FILMS MISREPRESENT AMERICA 
ABROAD 


Lh UR, BEST AMBASSADOR ABROAD” is the title 
O once given by a high official to a motion-picture star. 
But this actor appears only in clean and healthful 

pictures, says the Dearborn Independent. So badly are we repre- 
sented by the great run of motion-pictures exported to remote 
lands that the State Department has had to take a hand in 
investigating the result of these revelations upon alien or un- 
sophisticated peoples. Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
University is quoted as saying that ‘‘people of even up-to-date 
nations average a generation behindhand in their conception of 
peoples of other up-to-date nations.” The reason is that people 
are represented to foreigners in old books, not in contemporary 
ones. Moving-pictures are up to the minute, however, and even 
surpass it. A woman in Java gave up a projected visit to the 
United States because the movies taught her that ‘“ban- 
dits, hold-ups, 


censorship, and where there is censorship the standards fre. 
quently differ from those of Anglo-Saxon countries. Much of 
Central and South America and a great portion of the Far East, 
as well as other parts of Asia, afford an immense ‘dumpi 
ground’ for the motion-picture producer who thinks of dollars 
only. The publics often are too poor to patronize costly pictures; 
they have little artistic sense. They demand sensationalism, 
the crude and the prurient. Thus old pictures that no longer wil] 
‘go’ in enlightened communities can still be sold in South Amer. 
ica and the East. Pictures that go beyond even the tastes of our 
least critical motion-picture fans, and others that are barred by 
our censorship boards, can by export to certain foreign countries 
be made profitable.” 


Mr. Aaron Hardy Ulm, writing in the Dearborn Independent, 
reveals the fact that there is evidence that ‘‘ more and worse than 
the ‘leavings’ from our domestic supply of pictures are dumped 
into certain foreign lands.”” The authority for this is the theat- 
rical paper Variety (New York), quoted to this effect: 


“Officials have learned that pictures relatively inoffensive 
from the pub- 





murders and 


lie standpoint 





risks” of all 
sorts make up 
our daily fare 
of life. Mr. 
Ford’s paper 
takes up the 
question there: 


**When edu- 
cated persons, 
like the woman 
in Java, are 
misled by pic- 
tures that are 
not per se ob- 
jectionable, 
what must be 
the effect made 
on illiterate 
foreigners by 
pictures often 





here, when 
shown in other 
countries — in 
Latin-America, 
as a particular 
example—differ 
so radically as 
to give the im- 
pression that 
Ameri¢a is 
manufacturing 
pretty raw 
stuff just toget 
the business, 
“Checking up 
on this, the 
government in- 
vestigators 
heard in Los 
Angeles picture 
circles abouta 
certain super- 
production 














designed espe- that gave 
cially for them, them a line 
or by pictures they wanted. 
that have been This produe- 
denied presen- tion was being 
tation in the Copyrighted by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. ‘ shot,’ as the 
United States? APOLLO AND THE NINE MUSES. inside term is, 

“There is Tho often painted, yet “it has perhaps never been more happily presented in a more beautiful com- double. That 
considerable position of a linked chain of lightly swaying dancing figures’’ as this of Sargent’s. is to Say, one 
evidence that set of views 
those who have was being 


promoted our export trade in motion-pictures in the main have 
acted on the principle that ‘business is business.’ Probably 
there are exceptions, just as there are with regard to the class of 
pictures produced for domestic display. But with a great number 
of our motion-picture producers the good name of their country, 
or even the safeguarding of the prestige of the white race in 
general, has been of no concern; that is, if reports reaching 
Washington are reliable. If the illiterate Hindus of India will 
most liberally patronize a film that gives a false view of the 
morals of Americans, let them have it. If the ignorant Indians of 
South America want pictures reveling in nastiness, why, give it to 
them. Such pictures when made in the United States portray char- 
acters who are or give the impression of being typical Americans. 
The locale is always domestic: The action, while in truth fanciful, 
is such as the ignorant and often the intelligent take as being real. 

“The result is that the masses, and in some degree the classes, 
in many parts of the world have gained an impression of America 
and Americans that is not merely a generation behindhand— 
it is wholly false. The effect may be far-reaching, as the impres- 
sions thus gained react on American goods of honest character 
and have mighty weight in shaping public opinions on interna- 
tional subjects that are of immense importance to us. 

‘Hence authorities in Washington, acting directly and through 
non-governmental agencies, are giving serious attention to the 
problem. .. . 

“‘In many foreign countries there is no censorship, or very lax 


taken for the American market, another for the foreign. The 
seenes ‘shot’ for the foreign market, it was intimated, couldn't 
be shown here without causing a popular riot. 

‘The film in mind is being much advertised, or will be, it was 
declared, as having cost a great deal of money, more than 
million. Another point in the advertising would be, it was 
pointed out, that more than a million feet of film had been 
taken. Why so much ‘footage’? inquirers asked, and, asking this, 
hit on the point they were looking up.” 


It is not always necessary to “shoot double” a film to make it 
satisfactory to American taste and acceptable to far worse taste 
in communities ‘‘where there ain’t no Ten Commandments,” 
observes Mr. Ulm. By changing titles and shifting scenes an 
otherwise acceptable film may be rendered highly objectionable. 


Thus: 


“An instance of this is believed to be covered in a report 
reaching Washington recently from Caracas, Venezuela. It was 
written by an American business man, and describes a film he 
saw displayed under the imprimatur of one of the most prominent 
of American producers. He gave English translations of the 
titles that were shown in Spanish and described in detail several 
of the scenes which, with all the actors, were American and 80 
realistic, that no ignorant observer could believe that they were 
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otherwise than typical of the United States. You can understand 
the nature of his descriptions when told that the men in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce headquarters, to whom 
the report was referred for attention, were themselves impelled 
to type all correspondence having to do with the matter. It was 
mfit for the eyes of txvir girl stenographers. The report was 
referred to the National Association of the Motion-Picture 
Industry, which said it would be given attention. 

“Like reports have come from most Central American coun- 
tries, and an investigation is now being made to fix responsibility. 
Dr. Francis Holley, of the Bureau of Commercial Economics, 
which is assisting in the investigation, gives it as his opinion that 
most of that particular trouble, that is, the manufacture and 
exporting of outright nauseous films, comes from adventurers 
who do not belong to the regular motion-picture industry. 
They doctor old films or make 
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THE SAVIORS OF CONVERSATION 


HE GREAT TALKERS of this world hold a high 
opinion of one class—the listeners. One is led to sus- 
pect that not all talkers demand intelligence in their 

listeners, since Frank Moore Colby declares in Harper’s that the 
ignorance of young men just out of college, and middle-aged men 
around college, and other men at any distance from college,” 
has always proven very agreeable to him. It probably stamps 
him as a talker. He professes not to know what the sociologists 
have said about this instructive pleasure derived from the 
ignorance of others, but supposes they have shown that ‘‘upon 
this instinct all human conversation is founded, modified, of 

course, as civilization ad- 





new ones of a crude kind, he 
says, their transactions being 
of the ‘fly-by-night’ sort.’ 


_The author chooses Japan 
and India as countries where 
the prestige of America suffers 
through the impressions com- 
ing from the films exported 
to those lands: 


“In his recent book, ‘Must 
We Fight Japan,’ Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, of Colum- 
bia University, says: 

“‘The motion-picture has, 
from all that I can gather 
from both natives and Amer- 
jeans who have been study- 
ing it in Japan, China and 
India, done more to blacken 
the reputation of the white 
race in general and the United 
States in particular than all 
the malice and libel of the 
most savage anti-American 
propagandists.’ 

“Yet the Japanese sense of 
decorum is such that all ‘kiss- 
ing’ scenes have to be deleted 
from pictures shown there! 
But, according to the ‘ Motion- 
Picture Yearbook for 1920,’ 
‘some of the very successful 
pictures’ shown in Japan were 
‘Kick In,’ ‘Hell’s Hinges,’ 
‘The Slave Market,’ ‘The 
Auction Block,’ ‘The Barrier,’ 
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“One of Sargent’s most masterful creations.”’ 


vances.” Mr. Colby at once 
puts himself in a class opposed 
to Mr. Edison, and starts out 
to prove his contention by 
reasoning that brings him into 
strong competition with Ber- 
nard Shaw. If his reasoning is 
Shavian, however, his method 
isdirectly from H.G. Wells, for 
he goes back to primitive man: 

‘“*Now, in primitive life, as 
I gather from Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, or Mr. Graham Wallas, 
or Doctor Dreimacher, or M. 
Bergson, or the late Joseph 
Deniker—or, at any rate, as I 
gather—in primitive life human 
conversation was exceedingly 
cruel, began, indeed, as cruelty 
in a modified form. When the 
torture and killing of captives 
gave way to the milder satis- 
factions of enslavement, men 
missed the rude gayety of the 
earliest sport. Talk in a mea- 
sure supplied it. The stronger 
talked and the weaker listened; 
the answer, in the modern 
sense, did not exist. Conversa- 
tion was not, as the word im- 
plies, a turning about; there 
was no turn about, it was one- 
sided; if two tried to do the 
talking one was killed. Among 
the Zingputs conversation was 
always opened by a blow from 








‘Tarzan,’ and ‘When a Man 
Sees Double.’ Those who have 
seen the pictures in question may judge of the conception of the 
American idea they conveyed to the Japanese mind—even with 
‘kissing’ scenes omitted. 

“How a picture that is nothing but passing entertainment 
when shown in this country may convey ideas wholly false and 
dangerous when shown to Oriental audiences is explained quite 
clearly in a pamphlet issued by the British Board of Motion- 
Picture Censors for Bengal, India. 

“ *As is well known,’ it says in part, ‘the question of the ruin 
and degradation caused by drink has loomed largely in America 
of late. The American producer, in effort to make his point, 
invariably shows white men and women in exaggerated states of 
drunkenness. Such scenes shown to an illiterate Indian au- 
dience can have no other effect than to lower the prestige of 
the white woman and the white race in general. The board 
has accordingly been compelled to be somewhat strict on that 
point.’ 

“The war made the American motion-picture dominant 
throughout the world. The Government has looked with much 
favor on the development of big export trade in pictures, not 
so much because of its intrinsic return—at the highest the 
business has amounted to only about $8,000,000 a year— 
but because of the incidental advertising of America thus 
afforded. It is now awakening to the fact that much 
> ~y advertising is of a misleading and even a damaging 





the bashdab (literally, husher), 
a short, blunt instrument of 
burnt wood, and proceeded entirely de haut en bas, the re- 
cipient remaining on the ground. Men listen where they fall, 
says the Zingput proverb. Among the Magrubs, the chief always 
carried the ‘eeka-teeka (literally, talk spear), made of the tusk 
of the swamp hog, which was driven through the fleshy portion 
of the left thigh of listeners into a painted post provided for the 
purpose. In the Goli language the verb ‘to listen’ meant lit- 
erally ‘to have both legs’ broken’ and the noun ‘listener’ meant 
etymologically ‘the man unable to move.’ It is curious to ob- 
serve that the word ‘poet’ in many primitive tongues meant 
merely the ‘man who holds you down.’ 

‘“*Aecording to Spickert, it was the Chinese, foremost in so 
many of these early particulars, who first observed that talk 
might proceed without maiming and who bound their listeners to 
trees; and ropes were used by the Gauls before Cwsar’s time, 
and leather thongs in the conversation of Germans, if scholars are 
right in their latest conjecture as to Tacitus’s somewhat obscure 
remark about the manners of the Imbrocatti. It never dawned 
on any one, until long after civilization had done so, that any 
man could desire to know what any one else desired to tell him.” 


Mr. Colby, following such expressions as “gripping drama.’ 
into the present, ecncludes: 


“The modern vocabulary of conversational conditions is the 
blood-stained record of the efforts of human mind to defend | 
its inattention.” 




















ITH THE WORLD WAITING for Christianity to 

V \ lead the way, the American Protestant churches are 

at a crisis in their history when they must either 
experience a great awakening, or fail of their opportunity, de- 
clares a writer, who, after a long period of observation, sees 
wherein the churches have fallen short, and where full achieve- 
ment is possible. As in the political field, in which it has so often 
been charged thaf the Church at large failed to avert war or 
modify its horrors, so now, because of confusion of counsel and 
divergent views, the Protestant churches are criticized for 
failing to settle any of the economic and social problems which 
have stirred the whole fabric of society. In spite of many com- 
missions appointed to inquire into various questions of indus- 
trial welfare, writes Rev. James J. Coale in The Yale Review, 
they “‘are no nearer unanimity than they were in the beginning.” 
Minority groups are able to maneuver their denominations into 
formal expressions on industrial wrongs and certain principles 
of reform, ‘“‘but the expression may be given the lie by the 
practise of powerful laymen, and the problem itself denied from 
many a pulpit.” Yet the very fact that effort has been made 
to solve the great problems of industry inspires the writer to 
believe that, if it is willing to pay the price demanded by the 
masses crowding about their doors, Protestantism will ulti- 
mately emerge into its rightful position as a strong and leading 
factor in civilization. 

Mr. Coale is far from being an outsider or a destructive critic. 
Tn fact, he is now in charge of the extension work of the Presby- 
terian Federated Council in Baltimore, and writes out of fifteen 
years of experience as a settlement worker and pastor in working- 
class communities in Chicago and New York. He finds that 
when the Church in any organic way moves into the industrial 
field, in an attempt to study and remedy existing wrongs, it 
often courts disaster. The collapse of the Interchurch World 
Movement is cited as a possible illustration of this theory, and 
he tells us: ‘‘ There is a wide-spread impression that if the Church 
wants the funds from ‘big business’ to carry out its benevolent 
program, it must not meddle in the affairs of industry.’’ Another 
misfortune is that the Church in the city has not kept pace with 
the growth in population. Making due allowance for mission 
work and institutional churches maintained at great expense, ‘‘a 
large part of the record of the Protestant churches must be set 
down as a failure,” he says frankly. Protestantism isolates 
itself from a large part of the population, it is said, because of its 
views regarding property. ‘‘It is the church of the business man 
and represents his point of view,”’ the results of which are two- 
fold: ‘‘an undue adulation of the wealthy and the frequent con- 
tempt and unconcern for the disinherited and outcast of our 
industrial system—the masses, the industrial worker who owns 
no property:”” As Mr. Coale views its position: 


“The Protestant Church as a whole seems most solicitous for 
those who need it least. It sets itself to win and to hold those 
who represent property. To them it gives its ablest ministers, 
for them it builds the best equipped and noblest structures, and 
for them it provides the syeetest music by the best artists. 
Noting the exceptions that might be mentioned, surely nobody 
will dispute the trend of the Protestant Church’s effort towards 
the people of wealth. It has been true, in part, because the 
ehurch people have been the kind who would naturally prosper, 
and the Church has in many cases followed them to the more 
desirable residence distuicts of the city and to the suburbs. 

“Tt is not hard to understand why the average minister is 
attracted to the church where the people of means congregate. 


PROTESTANTISM’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 





The intellectual stimulus of leading the religious thinking of 
‘cultured people, the association with those who have had the 
opportunity and the means to get about the world, and the 
flattering reception of the minister as an intellectual and social 
equal of superior people, wholly aside from the increased stipend 
and higher standards of living, fully account for the charm of 
such pastorates. 

“This is not to say that all Protestants are wealthy, or even 
that all of the Protestant membership hold to any given ethies 
regarding property. But the exceptions do not destroy the fact, 
which is common knowledge, that the Protestant Church is the 
church of people who have been on the whole successful, and the 
average Protestant church dearly loves those possessing the 
outward and visible signs of success. Holding such views, 
Protestantism, as a whole, tends to be very conservative re- 
garding property. It is complacent about the status quo. Its 
God is the God of things as they are, who does not want the 
social order radically changed. These views are not formulated; 
they are not given much public expression. But it has been 
almost inevitable that the Protestant Church to-day should hold 
them, and hold them with a certain pride.” 


Mr. Coale argues that by such views the Protestant Church 
shuts itself off from large elements of the population, showing no 
great desire to bring in the unsuccessful, propertyless, unskilled 
toiler, and viewing as reprehensible those who question the 
present social order, and who propose something new in its 
place. Subjectively, then, Protestantism ‘‘is bewildered by the 
problem presented by the na‘‘on’s toilers and is reluctant to try 
to reach them.” Objectivel , it “‘is exposed to a volume of 
criticism, of which it is larg ‘'y ignorant. Among the working 
classes it appears as the apologist for the existing industrial 
order.” Its leaders are well aware that Protestantism is not 
gaining on the population, and, continues this writer, 


“Tt is a time of much experiment and planning. Within the 
denominations, there is a stirring of forces. An aggressive 
program, to be financed by enormous budgets, has been set up 
since the war in practically every Protestant body. A trenchant 
method of preaching is being sought which will reach those out- 
side of the church. Efforts are being made to bring the scattered 
forces of the denominations together for united, effort. The 
Interchurch World Movement was attempted in the hope of 
bringing about ‘the great awakening.’ That this is to be the 
last effort of the sort is most improbable. The benevolent 
boards of the denominations for work in this country and 
abroad have long since formed their councils for mutual aid and 
conference, and there is an incalculable moral force in American 
Protestantism which is seeking to find adequate expression in the 
effort*to meet the needs of the world to-day. 

‘Are the Protestant churches prepared to face realities? To 
change radically their attitude toward people? That attitude is 
hard to define. It is not exactly exclusiveness, at least not 
consciously, it is rather a supreme indifference to people not of 
their kind; and even of this indifference they are scarcely aware. 
But any student of the question can not fail to see that there is 
lacking in Protestantism to-day the passionate love for mankind 
that characterized the Church, especially in its beginnings.” 


So, we are told, it is as they heed or reject the spirit of 
St. Paul, who enjoined Philemon to take back his runaway slave 
as a “brother beloved” that the churches will stand or fall: 


“Let there be no misunderstanding about this. The cost of 
such a spirit is terrific, not in money merely, but in the surrender 
of pride and prejudice. When the Protestant Church is willing 
to pay the price, it will become an efficient instrument for social 
righteousness. It will win or lose in America according to the 
measure of its success or failure in the American city. The 
harvest truly is plenteous. The hour for ‘the next great awak- 
ening’ has arrived.” 
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INSURING THE MINISTER 


HAT OLD AGE PENSIONS are as necessary for 

for ministers as for bricklayers will go without saying, 

and we may well believe the report that Pennsylvania 
ministers heartily approve the provision in the Workmen's 
Compensation Law of that State which places churches in the 
dass with factories, railroads, and coal mines, and obliges church 
officials to insure their clergymen, sextons, organists, and parish 
workers. ‘The compensation officials declared we are told, that 
dergymen are as liable to meet with accident in the performance 
of their pastoral and ministerial relation as other employees. 
So, asks The Christian Register (Unitarian): 


“Why should not all churches take out insurance for the 
minister? No institution ever 
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every man who receives $1,500 there is another man who re- 
ceives $500. They have the device of securing untrained lay- 
men at five dollars a Sunday to serve many of their churches. 
Under this system of generous support, the denomination lost 
last year 58 churches and 162 ministers, tho the churches are 
double the number of ministers. This gives something of a 
line on the current exodus from the ministry of the Church.” 





LIGHTING THE WASTED WINDOWS 


HE PICTURED SERMON of the church’s stained-glass 
windows is usually lost to all but the Sunday morning 
and afternoon congregations, yet the churches of the 
country, we are told, have expended about $20,000,000 in a form 
of decoration and appeal which is effective only about fifty- 


two times a year. At night, 





had a more devoted body of 
grvants than the Church. 
Neglect, sinful in character, is 
being replaced by considera- 
tion for the minister’s material 
well-being. but. the turn.in- the 
road has by no means been 
passed. Far too many self- 
denying clergymen are still 
left to survive or perish as 
faté and old age may deter- 
mine. A minister does not ask 
for distinction, but he does de- 
mand, and justifiably, a posi- 
tion of self-respect, and an 
old age guaranteed against 
want.” 


The Church preaches em- 
for the 
has no 


ployment insurance 
steel industry, but 
employment insurance for her 
own men, complains The Chris- 
tian Century (Undenomina- 
tional). “‘ The Church preaches 
old-age brick- 
layers and other workmen, but 


pensions for 


in most denominations has 
provided only enough pension 
to slow down the starvation 
little.” A _ living 
wage should mean enough to 
educate a family of children. 
In many cases, however, the 
not 


process @ 


** does 
but 
barren 


minister’s salary 
shabby 
book- 


has been stated 


mean anything 
overcoats and 
shelves.” It 
that the Christian ministry 
last year lost 11,000 men. “‘If 


these figures are anywhere near 








A WINDOW THAT WORKS TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY. 


A church window so illuminated that evening worshipers within and 
passers-by outside may see its message. 


because of the lack of trans- 
mitted light, the windows ap- 
pear only as opaque masses, 
and are no more to the passer- 
by on the street during the day. 
It was the realization of these 
facts, writes D. S. Myers in 
The Expositor, that a church 
in Cleveland installed a special 
lighting system behind a beau- 
tiful rose window which illum- 
inates it at night just as sun- 
shine illuminates it during the 
day, and ‘‘ makes it as effective 
for the evening service as for 
those of the morning or after- 
noon.” 
the 

churches have varied the ar- 
lighting the 
windows from within, so that 


Since that time, says 


writer, several other 


rangement by 


they may be seen in all their 
vivid and picturesque coloring 
by the passer-by on the street. 
Many churches have learned 
the value of electric signs and 
illuminated 
petition, so to speak, with the 
the White 
and sections 

New 
church 


crosses, in com- 


lights of “Great 
Way,” 
in other cities 
York. The 


window, with its beauty and 


similar 
than 
lighted 
its message, will do even 
more to keep the church light 
shining before men, it is be- 
That the effective- 


sermonic 


lieved. 


and influence 





ness 





right, they show that we have 
a ministerial walk-out. It is 
not organized, or we would call it a strike.” Ironically enough, 

“On hundreds of platforms Judge Gary and other employers 
of labor have been indicted for their sins the past year. In- 
dustry has seemed slow to make response to all these preach- 
ments. Some venture to suggest that it is hecause the Church 
is herself the meanest of all employers in the land. This is 
better understood by the case method, than by generalizations. 
The Expositor has been investigating a number of cases of terrible 
want among the ministers of the country. It tells the story of 
the cheerfulest minister in America, a man with a defective 
spine, who can be out of bed only a few hours a day. Yet he 
goes on with his task and is blest in his ministry. He carries 
the burden of invalidism besides his greater burden of poverty, 
making bricks day by day without straw for that heartless task- 
master, the ecclesiastical machine. The United Brethren have 
an average salary of $1,030 per year for 1,868 ministers. For 





of the stained-glass window are 
real goes without saying, and The Erpositor takes up the idea 
of keeping them lighted from without and within at all times as 
well worthy of notice, and declares: 

“‘If we are to obey Christ’s injunction to preach the gospel in 
all the world, and therefore to every creature, we ought to light 
these windows so that those passing may get the vision. Night 
shift men on their way to work would carry the vision with them. 

‘And it would be good advertising for the church. Some men 
seldom see a church that is not shut up. It looks dead. But 
if every night from dark until midnight, you would light up 
the Christ in your church windows and let him bless the passing 
crowd, it would please Him, for He ever loved to bless and be 
with the common people when on earth. 

“You have imprisoned these beautiful Christs all but one or 
two hours a week. Liberate them with light, and they will 
light the passing world.” 








CHRISTIAN REUNION STILL A DREAM 


HE MOVEMENT towards a united Christianity pro- 

ceeds in halting fashion, and its ultimate success 

appears to depend on mutual concessions not yet ready 
to be offered, and on a round-table conference not yet attempted. 
Even the Lambeth proposals, from which so much had been 
hoped, have not brought success caleulably nearer, and have pro- 
duced no definite reactions. In the main they have been met 
with hesitation, and in some instances with coldness, so that 
to the enthusiast for the realization of the great dream of Chris- 
tianity ‘“‘the year has been disappointing.’”’ These proposals, 
first mentioned in these pages in September, 1920, include, it 
wil) be remembered, acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the 
record of God’s revelation of himself to man, the Nicene Creed 
as a statement of Christian faith, and either this creed or the 
Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal confession of belief, mutual 
exchange of commission or ordination, and the episcopal order. 
Much of the discussion on the proposals has been academic, 
without result, we are told, and several denominations have 
received them with only non-committal resolutions. 

The Ecumenical Methodist Conference recently held in 
London was unable to find them acceptable until the Anglican 
bishops recognize the validity of Free Church ordination. The 
Presbyterians of the world, through their representatives at 
Pittsburgh, have incorporated the same idea in their formal 
pronouncement, in which they declare that the proposed con- 
ference with the Lambeth brethren on reunion ‘‘must be un- 
restricted as to all questions of ecclesiastical order. Further, 
its members are at one in declaring their conviction that there 
will be substantial progress towards reunion only when the 
conferring churches are ready frankly to recognize one another’s 
church standing and to accompany words o unity by acts of 
unity in the fellowship of the Lord’s table, and in cooperation 
in the Lord’s work.’”’ Curiously enough, notes The Christian 
Century (undenominational) it is among people more widely 
variant from the Episcopal conception of religion that is found 
more sympathy with the Lambeth proposals. Among the 
Congregationalists is a considerable group who would accept 
reordination, believing that division is worse than the compro- 
mises involved in adjustment to the Episcopal scheme. ‘ Bap- 
tists generally treat with scorn all talk of church union. The 
Disciples have talked union, but at this stage in their evolution 
would certainly not accept the Nicene Creed or the Episcopal 
form of church government.” However, says this liberal 
journal, ‘“‘it can not be doubted that the bishops of the Episcopal 
communion felt that they had gone a long way in making a 
friendly approach to the Christian world. To meet their 
warmth and cordiality only with coldness and criticism would 
be displeasing to the Holy Spirit.” What are demanded are 
frank statements of difficulties, but at the same time the greatest 
of Christian courtesy. ‘‘Both the Episcopal Church and the 
free churches must continue to grow before they find a basis for 
union. The sacramentarianism of the older communion must 
be abated, and in the free church group must come a new respect 
for order and organization.” What is really disappointing, 
believes The Christian Work (undenominational) ‘‘is that there 
is at present little sign of willingness on the part of any church 
to moderate positions more suited to the controversies of thirty 
or three hundred years ago than to the needs of the modern 
world and the responsibility of Christendom. . . . There is a 
universal admission of the scandal of the present disunion, and 
there has been a large extension of informal discussions between 
ministers and others as to possible ways of reaching a better 
understanding.’”’ Shedding minor things, 


“‘The crucial question which must be faced and thought out 
by each Church before any real advance can be made is simply 
this: What kind of unity do we want? It is widely agreed 
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that it must include large diversity, that there must be room for 
great groups within the reunited Church. It is also 

agreed that it must be based on fundamental principles, rooted 
in the New Testament and in the life of the early Church. 
Broadly speaking, the choice must be made between two kinds 
of unity, a big federation or a big family circle. Are ‘he churches 
to be content with a federation which links them up to a certain 
point but which leaves each group practically in its present 
position, or do we want an organic unity, linked to the past 
through the historic order of Christendom, as to include within 
its borders all the main types of Christian experience? 

“To put the matter plainly, it is comparatively easy to work 
for a pan-Protestant federation, or for an exclusive ‘Catholic’ 
Church, and there are those who think that a permanent balanee 
of power between Catholic and Protestant is the best solution, 
But peither of these great types of thought and cutlook ean do 
without the other. The real problem of reunion is to connect 
them in such a way as to shed al! that is un-Christian on both 
sides, and to combine both in a new and mighty growth. To 
eombine historie order with spiritual liberty—this is the problem, 
and we dare not shirk it. But first, hard thinking, and then 
spade work in all the churches.” 


What is forgotten in all the well-meaning rapprochements, 
says The Universalist Leader, ‘‘is the quite obvious fact that the 
Church is not an affair of creeds, of clerics and of polities, but 
of folk. A church is a society of men and women; and the 
prospects of union depend exactly upon the measure in which 
these men and women are eager for it.’ Primarily, believes 
the Leader, the problem of union is a local problem; “‘and until 
the spirit of union spreads into the local churches, the men at the 
top are wasting their time and their energy.” 


*“We do not believe that union will come through any kind 
of engineering, however subtle and capable. It can only come 
through a reawakening of spiritual life. Unity is not a program 
but a vision; it will be achieved as a passion, not as a paper 
scheme. Christians will unite on the basis of a common ex- 
perience leading to a common worship; and what the Church 
needs in all its parts to-day is a new quickening of the essential 
Christian experience.” 





NEW HARDSHIPS FOR THE CHILD 


r “HE HEAVIEST BURDENS of unemployment fall on 
children, according to the results of an investigation 
conducted by the National Child Labor Committee, 

since, whichever way the wheel falls, the child is injuriously 

affected. If the parent is forced to call on his child for help in 
hard times, the child becomes a competitor in a cheap labor 
market; if the factory closes down, the young wage-earner is 
thrown on his own resources and is apt to become a member of 
the army of the shiftless, a problem in itself. There are, we are 
told, 2,000,000 wage-earners under sixteen in the United States, 
some of whom are working now. According to a report of Owen 
R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the committee, published in the 
New York Times: 


“The employer seeking to cut costs is inclined to hire children, 
perhaps enabling himself to dispense with more expensive help 
thereby. In doing so he may not actually decrease the number 
of names on his payroll, but he may let another man go, and that 
man in turn may find himself up against the same necessity of 
calling on his children for help. Obviously the competition in 
the labor market is increased. 

“‘When a factory curtails its operations, or is shut, it is not 
only the men who are laid off. The boys and girls are laid off, toe. 
As a rule they do not go back to school, once having left it io go 
to work. They either loaf or hunt another job. Most of the child 
laborers in the United States are in blind alley occupations, out of 
line for any adequate vocational training, out of line for advance- 
ment. In normal times about half of them are regularly em- 
ployed. The others are idle between jobs. This irregularity of 
employment not only leads to a heavy labor turnover in the trades 
that use child labor, but it develops ia the children a babit of 
shifting and of shiftlessness. It is from such material that the 
ranks of migrant labor are recruited.” 
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ITH Tomato SAUCE 


«th oy, YOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY at 
ia CAMDEN,N.J.,U.SA- a + 


4, Py 









A dish to be thankful for! 


No matter how keen your appetite is, it will 
find delightful satisfaction in Campbell’s Beans 
—hearty, nourishing, tasty, wholesome. Help 






yourself generously, for these beans are slow-cooked 





and so easily digested that you will find them one 





of the most beneficial as well as enjoyable dishes 






on your table. Their tomato sauce is famous! 






12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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to South Cmerica 


Your Government 
Asks You to Use This 
Coupon Now 


Your Government asks you to use 
the coupon below. When it is re- 
ceived in Washington the Shipping 
Board co-operating with the Munson 
Steamship Lines will send official 
information covering every phase of 
your trip—information usually ob- 
tained by days of interviewing offi- 
cials and agents. 

If you are interested in a trip to 
South America send the coupon now. 

But if you cannot go to South 
America, clip out the coupon any- 
way and urge some friend who may 
go to send it in at once. Do this as 
an American taxpayer. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To be sent to the U. S. Government 
at Washington, D.C. 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk 2418, Washington, D. C. 


Please send the U.S. Government Booklet, also 
rates for first class O second class D third class D. 


I am considering a trip to South America 0 
Europe 0 The Orient 0. I have definitely de- 
cided to go 0 uncertain O merely a possibility 0. 


If I go date will be about 


Going alone 0 with wife 0 children 0 with other 
adults O. 


ll SEE I 
My Street No. or R.F.D. 








Town a — 
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NEW U.S. Government passenger ships have 
broken all speed records from New York to 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine. They have 
cut five to seven days from the voyage. Only 11 
days now to Rio de Janeiro—11 sunlit sailing 
days on beautiful, luxurious ships. 


Under the operation of the 


Munson Steamship Lines 


these Government ships offer speed and accommodations 
heretofore unknown in the South American Trade. They 
are among the finest ships afloat. They offer you the com- 
forts of a great American hotel. American beds instead of 
bunks, running water, electric fans and radiators. Nearly 
all the cabins have private baths. The dining salons are fit- 
ted with small tables, like the dining rooms of an American 
hotel; the promenades are sheltered. As the result of 
nearly a half century of experience the Munson Steamship 
Lines have perfected a splendid service; their cuisine 
is unexcelled. 


This line of ships brings new opportunities for the sale of 
American goods. To the tourist it brings better opportunity 
for a luxurious trip to historic and scenic South America. 


The next sailings are; 


ek ee kw Dec. 22 
17.000 tons, Ist, 2d and 3d class 
S.S. AMERICAN LEGION ..... =. Jan. 5 
New, 21,000 tons, Ist and 3d class 
S.S.SOUTHERN CROSS. ...... Jan. 19 
New, 21,000 tons, Ist and 3d class 
Gt: AEA 2. 5 Wins os dlc @. 2 «0 Feb. 2 


21,000 tons, Ist, 2d and 3d class 


Fortnightly thereafter 


For accommodations address the 
Munson Steamship Lines, 67 Wall Street, New York 
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PRESIDENT HONORS THE UNKNOWN 
Pinning on his bier the Congressional Medal of Honor and the Distinguished Service Cross. 





SOLDIER. 














_ department is devoted this week 
to tributes to the Unknown Soldier. 
Many poems of merit on this theme will 
doubtless reach our desk after these pages 
go to press. But we give our first choice 
and omit individual comment, letting them 
speak in their own behalf: 


NOVEMBER 11TH 


By Frank E. CAMPBELL 


The war cannons hushed 

Their raucous, blasting cries . . . 
This day in Washington 

One who fell . . . mid pomp 
Ceremonial lies . . 

On earth ‘tis said by folk 

Who see not Heaven high 

Unknown is this soul's name . . . 
But High where angels sing, 

They do in voices golden 

This great ‘‘Unknown"’ acclaim . . . 
—From the New York World. 


This day three years ago | 


ON THE COMING OF OUR UNKNOWN 
' HERO 
By RoLtanp Burke HENNESSY | 
0 deep Atlantic, be thy gentler self! 
Let no rough anger stir thy furrowed breast. 
For on thy bosom comes a precious freight— 
Our own dear dead we bring for lasting rest. 


0 heavens, be stilled thy earth-resounding wrath! 
Weep not when comes our lad, let no tears run; 
Let all thy face be wreathed im fairest guise 
In thine most glorious mood, shine down, O Sun! 


0 kin of him who comes, stand still and bared! 
No outcry make, nor unbrave sorrow show. 
Be glad and smile—that he is home once more; 
Fear not that God will fail to let him know! 

—From the New York Siar. | 


THE PASSING OF THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


By Vitpa Savvace Owrns 
They are bearing him home through the old Vir- 
ginia Valley, 
Home to the hill where a Nation's heroes sleep; | 
Hushed are the hosts that honor his silent passing. | 
Hushed is their grief and deep. j 





Lower him tenderly ; vex not his gentle dreaming; | For such is the way of the village folk 


Pillow his head on the kindly loam of France. 
So shall his sleep be the sweeter, feeling thy near- 
ness, 
Land of the Great Romance! 


Souls of the mighty fallen stand at attention, 
Sheridan riding his shadowy steed of fame: 
Heroes of Gettysburg, Shiloh and grim Shenan- 
doah, 
Scorched in the battle flame; 
A hundred score of lads whose bodies were taken 
Maimed from the fields where 
hannock runs; 
Nameless as he, yet honored as he is honored; 
All of them Mothers’ Sons! 


He 1s the youth of America, taken untimely; 
Symbol of countless thousands who perished 
young; 
Sinew and bone of a Nation, crusht 
ing; 
The poet, his song half sung 
You, who dwell in a Liberty bought by his passing 
It is your Son, your Brother is buried here 
Pause for a moment, forgetting the day's occupa- 
tion. 
Offer a prayer—a tear! 
—From the New York Times. 


in the mak- 


UNKNOWN? 
By Artuur CHAPMAN 


I have come back to my mother's land— 
I was long, too long, away. 

She shades her eyes with a blue-veined hand 
In the sunlit upland day 

And looks at my saddle, my horse, my gun— 
For my haunts were not the strown. 

My Western mother has murmured: “Son!"’ 
So why am I called Unknown? 


I have come back to my mother's land, 
Where the yellow pine glades are; 

The cypress flutters, by warm breeze fanned, 
And the rose scent floats afar; 

There's a plash of oars on quiet streams 
And a bright-hued bird has flown 

Like those that colored my youthful dreams 
Ere they called me the Great Unknown. 


I have come back to my mother's land, 
Where the surf's like distant drums, 

And the fishing craft make bright the strand 
And a kindly neighbor comes— 


the red Rappa- 





When a woman is left alone 
It's of me they talk, when she doffs her cloak, 
So why am I called Unknown? 


| For I belong to them—Mothers All— 


From the seas to the plains of sage, 
From the hills that rock to the snowslide’s fall 
To the desert gray-lined with age 
And my tomb shall vibrate with messages 
All couched in that mother tone 
Which stirs the heart. Ah, then, who says 
That I have returned Unknown? 
—From the New York Tribune. 


THE UNKNOWN 
By Harry Kemp 
Here, under sacred ground, 
The Unknown lies: 
Dumb be the earth around 
And dumb the skies 
Before His laureled Fame— 
Yea, let sublime 
Silence conduct His Name 
Unspelled, till Time, 
Bowed with eternity, 
Goes back to God, 
Abandoning earth to be 
At life's last exequy 
Man's final clod . 


Here, under sacred ground, 
The Unknown lies: 

Dim armies gather ‘round 
His sacrifice; 

Kings, Princes, Presidents 
Attest His worth: 

The Generals bow before 
His starry earth; 

In the World's heart inscribed 
His love, his fame— 

He leads the Captains with 
His Unknown Name! 

—From the New York Tribune. 


THE “UNKNOWN” DEAD 


By Joun F. Ratnom 


The “unknown” dead? Not so; we know him well. 
Who died for us on that red soil of France; 
Who faced the fearful shock of gas and shell, 
And laughed at death m some biloodstrewn 
advance. 
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The moment after the body had been lowered. 





SOUNDING TAPS OVER THE SOLDIER'S GRAVE 








Nameless, in truth, but crowned with such a name 
As glory gives to those who greatly die: 

Who marched, a simple soldier, with the flame 
Of duty bidding him to Calvary. 


He is all brothers dead, all lovers lost, 
All sons and comrades resting over there; 
The symbol of the knightly, fallen host. 
The sacred pledge of burdens yet to bear. 


Mangled and torn, for whom we pray today, 
Whose soul rose grandly to God's peaceful 
throne, 
Leaving to us this quiet, shattered clay, 
Silent and still—unnamed—but not unknown. 
—From the Providence Journal. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
ARMISTICE DAY AT ARLINGTON 


By GRantTLAnD Rice 
“* The prayers of the faithful go up to heaven 
unceasingly.”” 
The wind to-day is full of ghosts with ghostly 
bugles blowing, 
Where shadows steal across the world, as silent 
as the dew. 
Where golden youth is yellow dust, by haunted 
rivers flowing 
Through valleys where the crosses grow, as harvest 
wheat is growing, 
And only dead men see the line that passes in 
review. 
The gripping clay once more gives way before the 
Mighty Mother 
Who waits with everlasting arms to guard her 
sleeping sons. 
And lonely mates in silent fields call out to one 
another 
The story of an empty grave, where each has lost a 
brother, 
Who takes the long, long trail at last beyond the 
rusting guns. 


Gently the east wind brought him home to meet 
the south wind sighing. 
Softly the north wind breathes his name that 
none of us may know. 
For only those who fell with him, out in the dark- 
ness lying, 
Can tell his company or rank, and they are 
unreplying, 
As each dreams on through summer dawns or 
winter's mantling snow. 


Nameless—and yet how gallantly he faced the 
roaring thunder 
Where names were less than star-dust as the 
crashing steel swept by 
To take its endless toll of those the night -squad 
spaded under, 
Clod upon clod, beneath the sod that time alone 
may sunder, 
Held where the wind-blown grasses stir beneath 
an alien sky. 





He'll miss, perhaps, the poppy blooms that sway 
above the clover, 
But rose-red wreaths of Arlington bend low 
above his dreams. 
The reveille at dawn is done, the slogging hikes 
are over, 
Where out the friendly lanes of home, a gay and 
careless rover. 
His wild, free spirit seeks the hills and haunts 
the singing streams. 


No more he moves by Meuse or Aisne, some shell- 
swept river wading. 
No marching orders call him from his rough- 
hewn granite grave. 
And when at dusk we hear far off the eerie drum- 
taps fading, 
What hallowed spot holds more than this, with 
spectral lines parading 
Blood of our blood, dust of our dust, ‘the ashes 


of our brave’’? 


There will be tears from watching eyes, where rain 
and mist are blended, 
There will be heartache in the lines where gold- 
starred mothers wait. 
But where the great shells fall no more, what vision 
is more splendid 
Than peace along the once-scarred fields, the last 
red battle ended, 
Peace that he helped to bring again above the 
twilight gate? 
Let valor’s minstrel voices sing his fame for future 
pages, 
But when the starless darkness comes and the 
long silence creeps, 
When blossom mists of spring return or winter 
torrent rages, 
Write this above his nameless dust, to last beyond 
the ages, 
“Safe in the Mighty Mother's arms an Unknown 
Soldier sleeps.”’ 
—From the New York Tribune. 


ARMISTICE 
By Cuar.ies Buxton Gorne 


How close the white-ranked crosses crowd, 
Beneath the Flag which seems to be 

A soaring, hovering glory-cloud 
On lily-fields of Calvary! 


Ours, ours they are— 
Those dear, dead knights who won the Golden 
Star; 
On far French hills, here in our churchyards 
lying, 
Or in war's wildest wreckage—still unfound 
In those torn, piteous fields which they, in dying, 
Have for us all forever sanctified. 
We cannot hallow more that holy ground; 
All glory we would give them pales beside 
The eternal splendor of those men, who 
thought 
But of the sacred cause for which they 
fought. 


| And now, the battles done, 
They who gave all, ‘tis they alone who won. 
| In their great faith there was no dark misgiving; 
They saw no base self-seekers don the mask 
| Of high ideals, to batten on the living. 
Their vision was a world secure and just 
Won by their victory—their only task 
To crush one hideous foe; and in that trust 
They sped with eager feet, and paid the 
price, 
| Unstinting, of the last great sacrifice. 


That faith they hold. 
The peace for which they battled was pure gold, 
And in their splendid zeal they died unshaken. 
Knowing such sacred beauty fills their sleep, 
Shall we yet mourn, or wish they might awaken 
To find the golden peace so far debased? 
Should we not rather pray that they may keep 
Their shining vision spotless, undefaced, 
Until the world, repentant and redeemed, 
Grow to the measure of the one they 
dreamed? 


So let them rest. 

They gave for us their dearest and their best; 
They keep the holiest. Yet for their giving 
Our fittest tribute is not grief and tears, 

But the same ardent vision in our living 
As that which shone, compelling, in their 
eyes 
Uncowed by Death and all his dreadful fears, 
Then, when at last these glorious dreamers 
rise, 
The world we keep for them might 
almost seem 
The living substance of their lofty dream! 
. 
How white the crosses—white and small! 
With what proud love the Flag appears 
To mother them! . . . And then it all 
Is blurred by the insistent tears. 
—From the New York Times. 


EPITAPH FOR THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


By AnnetTre KoHN 


Within this nation-hallowed tomb 

An unknown soldier lies asleep, 

Symbolic comrade of all those 

Who, on the land. on sea, in air, 

In that red death across the seas, 

Sealed with their blood-the sacred truths 

For which our country ever stands: 

That righteousness is all the law— 

That justice is true government— 

Man's liberty the gift of God. 

In memory of the faith they kept, 

Here through the ages all the land 

As honor guard 6h watch will stand! 
—From the Washington Siar. 
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for Lower Production Costs 


Your Machinery is willing. Are you? 


VERY ENGINE, every ma- If you will supply each one 
chine, every bearing in of your engines and machines 
your plant should be ready to _ with the correct oil for its in- 
do its best work. dividual needs, its work will be 


Its best work is possible only  ¢@sier and the power you pay 
through continuous use of the for will be more productive. 


most efficient lubricants you Our nearest branch can put 
can buy. before you definite lubricating 
recommendations based on 
more than 50 years’ expe- 
rience in manufacturing and 
in applying correct lubricants 
I to mechanical equipment 
: throughout the world. Stocks 
are carried in principal cities 
throughout the country. 

Every day that you deny 
IL. your plant the full economies 
of correct lubrication, you pay 
for the delay. The penalty 
comes under the head of 
Operating Costs. 


The connection between 
production costs and correct 
lubrication is direct and abso- 
lute. 


Friction steals power which 
your engines and machines are 
supposed to develop and use. 


When you reduce friction, your 
machinery forthwith puts more 
power into your production. 


Ii. You know the 
Correct Lubrication pressure of high 
and nothing but core CPRSSize production costs. 
rect lubrication will Are you interested 
cut down this friction. in lowering them? 

* t e 
Lubricating Oils 
A grade for each type of service 
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For Lower 
Production Costs 


Steam Cylinders 


Gargoyle Steam Cylinder Oils minimize 
power losses and undue wear in steam cylin- 
ders the world over. No other steam cylinder 
oils are so widely endorsed by engine builders. 

The well-known Gargoyle Cylinder Oil 
600-W and several other Gargoyle Lubricating 
Oils are specially manufactured for cylinder 
and valve lubrication to meet conditions in 
all wpes of Steam Engines. Steam Pumps, 
Steam-driven Comp Loc i etc. 


Turbines 


A worry of every turbine operator is sludge. 
Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils are manufactured and 
especially weated to meet the exacting require- 
ments of turbine lubrication. These oils sep- 
arate readily from moisture and impuritics 
and thus provide remarkable freedom from 
sludge. 





Internal Combustion Engines 


The severe jubricating requirements of gas 
engines, Diesel engines and oil engines are 
scientifically met by Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils. 


Compressors and Vacuum Pumps 
Correct lubrication is of unusual importance in 
compressor work. Carbon in the air cylinder 
ftas sometimes caused explosion. Cargoyle 
D. T. E. Oil Heavy Medium is made espe- 
cially to minimize carbonizavion. It is correct 
for air ot gas compressors and vacuum pumps. 


Bearings 


A wide range of Gargoyle Bearing Oils is 
provided w meet ali specific operating condi- 
tions of engines and machines involving size. 
speed, pressure, and jubri 
methods. 





* * 


HROUGH our nearest branch or dis- 
“Waa we shall be glad to assist you in 
selecting the correct Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 
for use throughout your entire plant. 

Stocks are carried in principal cilies 
througheut the country. 


Domestic Brattches: 
New York (Main Office) Chicago 


Boston Detroit 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Rochester Kansas City, San. 


Albany Dallas 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY —~ pam 
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“WHO IS THIS THAT COMETH WITH 
BLOODSTAINED GARMENTS?” 


By Mary L. D. MacFartanp 


Soldier, what your name? 

Whence your forbears? 
Were they from vaunted ones of earth, 
Or were they lowly and obscure? 
What was your life? Did you walk 
In noble halls of learning, or follow plow 
Through brown, sweet-smelling furrows? 
What looked you like? Was your 
Young body spare or generous of girth? 
Had you eyes of laughing hazel 
Or of a quiet gray? 

Were you strong 

To suffer, or did you shrink from pain 
And needs must summon all your powers 
To help you bear the cruel hurt of war? 


What knowledge have we of you—save that 
Once some dear, young mother bore you, 
Clasped you to her breast in rapture; 
Some glad father took you in his arms 
And thrilled to know that you would 

Wear his name and one day hold his hand 
And with beginning steps walk by his side! 
What dreams attended on your coming— 
Here was a man-child who might live 

To show the world what could be 

The measure of a man. 

Even so was it to be: And yet, 

How different from the dreams. 


Know we naught else of you, our Soldier? 
Yes! 
Proudly know that you were not a slacker, 
Know that when you heard the bugle-call 
You answered, “I am here,” 
Bared your breast to take the blow 
Aimed at your country’s life 
And for that life exchanged your own: 
What need we more to know? 


You are not one alone, 

O quiet sleeper, lying here, 

You are every lad who heard the call 
And heeded not of self, but for country 
(And for me your grateful debtor), 
Gave that which all men everywhere 
Have ever counted dearest. 


We cannot honor you tho we give you now 
Far more than your imagination ever sought: 
It is you who honor us, forevermore. 

—From the Washington Star. 


IN ARLINGTON 


By Epna Meap 


Does he lies gladly in the earth of home 
To-night, beneath his weight of fame and flowers? 
And is his sleep secure? 
Have the proud hearts who left him there to rest 
Turned back to living humbly, with a vow 
So deep it must endure? 


He went so honestly to death! Can they 
Dare to forget the need of honesty 
And wreck To-morrow with their petty fears, 
So that his happy ghost must some day rise 
To look with bitterly accusing eyes 
On a vast ruin of the Future's years? 


If so, they made but mockery and play 
Of honor and its wearer yesterday. 
—From the New York Times. 


“SUPREME SACRIFICE” HYMN 
SUNG AT THE TOMB 


O valiant hearts, who to your glory came 

Through dust and conflict and through battle- 
flame; 

Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 

Your memory hallowed in the land you loved. 


Proudly you gathered, rank on rank to war, 

As who had heard God's message from afar; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 

To save mankind—yourselves you scorned to save. 


Splendid you passed, the great surrender made, 
Into the light that nevermore shall fade; 

Deep your contentment in that blest abode, 
Who wait the last clear trumpet-call of God. 





‘ , 


Long years ago, as earth lay stark and still, 

Rose a loud cry upon a lonely hill, 

While in the frailty of our human clay, 

Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self-same way. 


Still stands His cross from that dread hour to this 
Like some bright star above the dark abyss; 

Still through the veil, the victor’s pitying eyes 
Look down to bless our lesser Calvaries. 


These were His servants, in His steps they trod 
Following through death the martyr'd sons of God; 
Victor, He rose; victorious, too, shall rise 

They who drink his cup of sacrifice. 


O risen Lord, O Shepherd of our dead, 

Whose cross has brought them and whose staff 
has led— 

In glorious hope their proud and sorrowing land 

Commits her children to Thy Gracious Hand. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER SPEAKS 
By Josern Rurrner, Jr. 


Unknown I lie among historic dead 

A nameless thing, returned to dust from whence 
I came, 

A mystery sealed within a leaden case, 

Inanimate, a testimony of War's shame. 

Unknown, yet honored with those who bore 

Medals, or wore the star of generals on their braid, 

Whose fame and deeds are very household words, 

And thus among this noted company my poor 
remains are laid. 

Unknown, save to a soul that watches o’er the 
mound 

Where what is earthly of me has been placed 
there, 

Memorialized by state and nation I am laid away, 

In six feet of earth—each living mortal’s share. 

Unknown, a captain's bar my shoulders never 
knew 

Nor major’s leaf glittered from a war-stained sun, 

Perhaps I wore a chevron on my arm. 

But ornaments of rank—I fear that there were 
none. 

Unknown, just a doughboy or mayhap marine, 

I gave my body that the land I loved might live, 

Ah, God, what more could I or even Christ have 
done, 

What save this poor thing had I to sacrifice or 
give? 

Unknown, I am honored by the land I sought to 
serve and 

Buried with the pomp that monarchs never knew, 

Worshipped by ail the people, from sea to sea, 

And yet I'm only one of countless few! 

Unknown, my buddies lie in Flanders Fields 

Or ‘neath the skies of Brittany, gleaming blue, 

So, unknown tho I am, I ask the land for which I 
died, 

Not to forget them, but to give them glory, too! 

—From the Walla Walla Bulletin. 


LADS OF THE GOLDEN STAR 
By Lorena Davison CHAFFEE 


(Dedicated to Her Son) 

You left us in life's early morning, 

When the call came so clear from afar; 
For you it was eternity's dawning, 

Brave lads of the Golden Star; 
Life held to you hands rich with promise; 

Love waited your manhood to bless; 
But bravely you followed the banner 

To the land lying crusht and distrest. 


With life-blood you've written your story 
On the poppy-strewn meadows afar; 
No tribute can add to your glory, 
Brave lads of the Golden Star. 
Now the Great Captain's banner enfolds you; 
He'll lead you where still waters flow: 
No longer the strife and the conflict, 
But His peace, perfect peace, you shall know. 


CHORUS: 
Oh, laddies of the little star, 
Once blue, now turned to gold, 
Do you know up there in heaven fair 
You're our own lads, just as of old? 
Never shall you be forgotten, tho’ the pathway 
stretches afar; 
We'll meet you at last when life’s journey 
is past, 
Dear lads of the Golden Star. 
—From the Washington Siar. 










REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
By W. H. Catcerr 


Sleep“on in peace, my unknown soldier braye! 
A nation touched by valiant deeds displayed 
To-day in reverence gathers at your grave, 
As tribute to the sacrifice you made! 


And while you sleep a torn and bleeding world, 
Distorted, crazed and weary of the strife, 
In saneness comes with flags of truce unfurled, 

To arbitrate in conference for its life! 


God grant the spirit of those such as you, 
Who gave their all that freer men might live, 

Will guide the rulings of the conclave through, 
And cause the most self-centered there to give! 


Then, in such case, those peoples bowed in grief, 
Disconsolate of happiness again, 
Will rise once more, convinced in their belief 
That neither He nor you have died in vain! 
—From the Washington Star, 


UNKNOWN 
By Freperic T. Carpoze 


No floral tribute, wreath or cross, 
No cold and graven shaft of stone, 
Need grace the final resting place 
Of him who passes as Unknown, 
A thousand feet might pass him by, 
With none to claim the loyal slain, 
And yet an e’er-enduring God 
Has marked his grave upon the plain. 


The golden sun and silver star 
Each in his turn shall guard his bier 
And heav'n’s rain shall be the tears 
That fall in sorrow, year on year. 
The rumbling thunder of the storm 
Shall be the echo of the charge, 
The somber grandeur of the clouds 
The spirit of the smoke barrage. 


Between the twilight and the dawn, 
Unheard, yet with celestial tongue, 
The name that has been lost in war 
Upon the sighing wind is sung. 
Unknown! Not so, for angel hands 
Shall point in glory from the skies 
Toward the humble sepulchre, 
And Fame shall say, “‘ Here Valor lies!" 
—From the Washington Siar. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
By O. R. Howarp THomson 


If he had known, when shrilled the cry for aid, 
Not quite enough it was for him to die; 

That on his crumbling shoulders should be laid 
The last indignity— 


Eternal namelessness—think you that he 
Had flinched; had on the wharf's edge stayed his 
feet; 
Turned back to life, garbed in the witchery 
Of Spring's allurement—passing sweet? 


Nay, he had smiled and stormed toward the goal; 
The more determined in his high emprise: 

For liberty was as a flame within his soul, 
As light unto his eyes. 


O unknown soldier; let me brave flags fling, 
Not at half-mast, but in the upper air; 
For thy great soul I would have armies sing, 
Triumphal trumpets blare. 
—From the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


OUR UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
By Virernia Nevson PARMER 


The shrine at Arlington is now your tomb, 
O nameless Hero, and, in honoring you, 
Our country honors all her heroes who 

Laid down their lives to stay the darker doom— 

For Freedom's torch was flick’ring into gloom. 
Stedfast you fought against the vicious view 
That Liberty existed for the few, 

That Justice was a whim on one man's loom. 


Unknown and dead, yet with a living fame, 
Your valor, that of thousands, thrills the Soul. 
To Hate, a stranger; new to War's dread claim; 
You reached and ever hold the highest goal. 
In peace rest in your tomb, you make it great, 
Your spirit, not these stones, inspires our State. 
—From the Washington Star. 
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Why load your roof with 
useless weight? 


Gravel and slag pile tremendous excess weight on a building. They require 
extra-heavy roof construction, clog up drain pipes, make repairs difficult and 
increase the cost of a roof. 

Standard Trinidad requires no gravel or slag. It owes its great weather- 
resisting qualities to Trinidad Lake Asphalt—sun-baked, wind-swept and storm- 
beaten in the tropics for ages. 

Reinforced with layers of all-rag felt, Trinidad Lake Asphalt forms a roofing 
without equal for durability and economy. It is proof against the corrosive 
action of acid, alkali and fumes from industrial processes. 

Standard Trinidad is supplied by the Barber Asphalt Paving Company, 
maker of the famous Genasco Line of protective products, and the world’s 
largest miner, refiner and distributor of native asphalts. 

Specifications for laying Standard Trinidad will be furnished free to archi- 
tects, builders and building owners. Write for them at once. Also for informa- 
tion regarding any other products of the Genasco Line. 
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THE “OUTSTANDING HEROISM” OF WOODFILL, RIFLEMAN 


when a boy, and that is the main reason, Sergeant 
Samuel Woodfill believes, that he was lately named by 
General Pershing as the greatest single American hero of (‘e 
World War. The elder Woodfill, a Mexican and Civil War 
veteran, taught his son to shoot when the boy was so small he 
had to rest the gun on the window-sill, and 


HIS FATHER TAUGHT HIM TO SHOOT a rifle 


hole. Then I reached a small knoll, detoured to the left, and 
worked my way until I got to an unimproved road, from whieh] 
could crawl up a muddy ditch about ten yards long. When] 
did this I could see the gun position. " 
“I didn’t lose any time. I slid my rifle forward and placed the 
butt against my shoulder without exposing any part of my body, 
then raised on my elbows enough to see the gun, and killed fiye 
gunners in the pit. One enemy gunner at 





he has been shooting ever since. It was 
this familiarity with the rifle, in the opinion 
both of several witnesses of his achieve- 
ment and of the Sergeant himself, that en- 
abled him to kill nineteen Germans single- 
handed, capture three others and silence 
three machine-gun nests under heavy fire. 
According to the official records, however, all 
of the Sergeant’s skill at rifle and pistol shoot- 
ing would have come to a sad end if he had 
not been able, also, to handle a pickax. The 
pickax, in the last analysis, it appears, kept 
him a live hero when he was in danger of 
becoming a dead soldier. The Sergeant, who 
had been brevetted a major when the war 
ended, but was discharged and immediately 
reenlisted as a sergeant, recently came to 
Washington to act as a pall-bearer in the 
funeral procession of America’s unknown 
soldier. It was there that he faced a battery 
of newspaper men. ‘The man whose deeds of 
valor have. lately been brought to public 
attention by General Pershing, after they 
had been buried in the records of the War 
Department for three years, is “‘extremely 
modest,” says one of the newspaper men who 
was present at the interview. ‘‘He shifted 
from one foot to the other, mumbled some- 
thing about wishing he could have done some- 
thing more than he did, and then abruptly 
ceased speaking.’’ However, as the reporter 
continues, in the New York Times: 


Beeause he is a soldier and because the 


War Department practically ordered him to So his wife reports on the home 
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tempted to retreat, but I killed him with my 
pistol. I then feared to remain in my pose 
tion longer;8o I dashed to cover of the brush 
and ran on to an officer, who sprang up to 
yo} disarm me. I killed him with my auto 
© matic. There was continuous firing on all 
sides, and by the time my lines had filtered 
up the German guns were sweeping the 
woods with fire. Having lost control of my 
company as a unit in the dense wilderness, 
I signaled to follow me and continued to 
advance by taking advantage of cover. I 
had only gone a short distance when I 
located another machine-gun. I crawled to 
a flanking position close up to the gun and 
sniped five of its crew and silenced the gun. 

“Creeping ahead toward the nest I en- 
countered three Germans carrying machine- 
gun ammunition up to the gun I had just 
silenced. We saw each other about the same 
distance, and as I drew my gun on them 
they yelled ‘Kamerad’ and dropt the 
equipment they were carrying. I sent them 
to the rear and continued the advance through 
the woods. I had gone only a short distance 
when I located a third machine-gun position, 
and, using the same method of approach as 
previously applied, I worked my way toa 
flank position, and then killed five of the 
gunners. There was heavy firing coming 
from the right front which caused me to 
take refuge in the enemy’s entrenchment, 
and as I dashed into it I nearly jumped on 
two Germans who were crouching there. 
One of them started to level a Luger on me, 
and as I had my pistol in my hand, I fired first. 
The German doubled up and dropt his 
weapon. The other one reached for his rifle. 
I squeezed the trigger on him, but my gun 
failed to fire. I dropt it and grabbed a 





“HE HELPS WITH THE DISHES.” pickax and hit the man a crushing blow on 


the head. As I turned I saw the other 


tell something about himself, the Sergeant, conduct of Sergeant Samuel Woodfill, German had regained his pistol, so I let him 
a strapping fellow with a magnificent lately named by General Pershing have it with the pickax, too.’ 

physique, tried hard to overcome his tac- as the first American hero of the war. 

iturnity. The truth is that Sergeant Wood- Among his other heroic exploits it is General Pershing’s report on the heroes 
fill considers that what he did was only the | Tecorded that he cleaned up several d the soldiers in the World W: tains 

= - . ene y 4 German machine-gun nests which an e soldiers in the or ar con 

gn neg soldier. bey ne tes were delaying the time when it might this mention of Woodfill’s deed, given the 
pte ~ A patna sar vs sawed aaa na be ree ehh ag poo re ex place of honor over two cases of distin- 


epitome of what the average American would 





guished heroism which already have received 
America’s recognition: 








like his country’s soldiers to be. 

“*It was just a little over three years ago 
that the event for which I was cited occurred,” said the Ser- 
geant. ‘Yes, I can remember it all right. You know, even 
now, sometimes I have dreams about it. It happened this way: 

“‘Soon after daylight early‘on the morning of October 12, 1918, 
I, with a platoon and’a half of Company A, Fourteenth Machine- 
Gun Battalion, was ordered to go over the top to make a combat 
reconnaissance of the enemy territory. The enemy laid down a 
heavy barrage, and my company was digging in for protection, 
when orders came to go. 

**We were partly screened by a low fog, but the moment we 
* appeared on the crest, the Germans began to pour in shells and 
machine-gun bullets. The enemy was entrenched, and also 
hidden by heavy green woods, and was hard to locate. 

“Quick action was needed. I signaled several men near me to 
get forward, and I rushed ahead and worked my way across an 
opening of about 150 yards, by crawling from shell-hole to shell- 


“Deeds of valor were too numerous to mention here. Out 
standing was the heroism of Lieutenant Samuel Woodfill, Fifth 
Division, in attacking single-handed a series of German machine- 
gun nests near Cunel and killing the crews of each in turn until 
reduced to the necessity of assaulting the last detachment with a 
pick, dispatching them all. And of Sergeant Alvin C. York of 
the Eighty-second Division in standing off and capturing 132 
Germans after his patrol was literally surrounded and out 
numbered ten to one; and Major Charles S. Whittlesey and his 
men of the Seventy-seventh Division, when their battalion was 
cut off in the Argonne, in refusing to surrender and holding out 
until finally relieved. Doubtless many died in performing deeds 
of unknown heroism, as no survivor remained to testify.” 


Woodfill is a professional soldier, one of the Regulars whe 
formed the core of America’s great Expeditionary Foree, and 
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Steam Heat Without Coal 


Gasteam is the modern method of rage 
that retains the advantages of steam heat wit 


none of the drawbacks of coal. 


Because you can turn it off where you don’t 
need it and when—it is economical. 


Ga heat without coal oq 
It is clean—there is no boiler, no coal bin, no 
ashes and no soot. 


It is convenient. No janitor is needed and 
heat is always instantly available—which is never 
true of coal heated buildings. 


A Gasteam system comprises a number of in- 
dividually controlled radiators, maintaining steam 
heat at a uniform temperature, with gas for fuel. 


The heat generated is free from the dryness of 
ordinary steam heat. It is, therefore, better for 
goods, furniture and human health. 


It is operating success- 
fully in all kinds of build- 
ings as the only source of 
heat. There is no type of 
structure that cannot use 
it to advantage. 


The Gasteam book tells all about it. 
Send for a copy today. 
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were alternately praised and berated by the 
country at large, and especially by the 
citizen regiments which they whipt into 
shape. This Sergeant “‘is a soldier born and 
bred,” the Times biographer continues, 
turning back to the beginning of his 
soldiering: 


His father’s career in two wars inspired 
the boy, and he enlisted at 18. He has 
“‘soldiered,”’ as he puts it, in the Philippines, 
Alaska, on the Pacific Coast, in France and 
in the interior of the United States for 
twenty years, for he is now 38 years old. 

“Ever since I came back from Franee, | 
have been at Fort Thomas, Ky.,”’ he said, 
and then added: ‘‘ You see I want to be 
there as much as possible because my wife 
lives there. I was married in 1917, and | 
have the best wife in the whole world.” 
Mrs. Woodfill, for her part, has said 
publicly that; she has decorated the Ser- 
geant with the order of ‘““M. H.,” model 
husband. 

“He helps with the dishes willingly,” 
sho said. 

Livin, in a backwoods country, where 
men are trained as pioneers, the father, 
John Samuel Woodfill, enlisted for the 
Mexican War service October 1, 1847, and 
was made a Sergeant in what was then des- 
ignated ‘‘Captain Hull’s company”’ of the 
Fifth Indiana Volunteers. He took part 
in many engagements, and in a hand-to- 
hand conflict at the capture of Mexico City 
he received a bayonet thrust through his 
right arm. His son was wounded in the 
thigh and right shoulder just after he per- 
formed his remarkable feat at Cunel. 

When the Civil War came, the father 
was commissioned a Captain in the Fifty- 
fifth Indiana Volunteers, being then 37 
years old and the head of a family. He 
fought through the war and was mustered 
out in May, 1865. He was a Welshman by 
blood, 5 feet 8 inches tall and very much 
like his son to-day. The family Jived ina 
stone house in the country village of 
Belleview, Ind., where the father raised a 
family of three boys and two girls. At one 
time the elder Woodfill was a newspaper 
man, but he was principally noted as an 
expert rifleman, did a great deal of hunt- 
ing, and took many prizes in various con- 
tests. It was his pride in his marksman- 
ship that led him to teach his little son 
Sam how to shoot. 

“*T was only 7 years old, and father had to 
rest the gun in the window-sill,” said 
Sergeant Woodfill. ‘‘He loaded the old 
muzzle-loader. I remember it. It was 
long, with an octagon barrel, and we called 
it a squirrel gun. Father told me to take 
aim looking through the bottom of the 
groove of the rear sight and over the top 
of the front sight and looking at the bull’s- 
eye in the center over the top of the front 
sight. I pulled the trigger and I got a 
bull’s-eye, and you bet 1 was the happiest 
boy in the countryside that day.” 

At school, from the time he was 7 until 
he was 14, he did a great deal of hunting, 
and after that when his father died and he 
had to go to work he kept on hunting. He 
bought a Winchester rifle and became 
known. as an expert shot, extremely hard to 
beat in turkey shoots and other competi- 
tions. In most of these shoots he took @ 
handicap of 10 to 15 vards and shot from4 
prone position. 

This hunting kept on all through Wood- 
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soldier days. He kept at it in the 
= and afterward in Alaska~and 
in fact’ his comrades seemed to depend 
upon hin to keep them supplied with game. 
On one. occasion, in Alaska, he killed two 
éinnamon, bears and one brown beer in a 
single day. After he had Killed two of the 
bears he was walking ‘along through the 
thick brush with his gun in a sling. 

“T heard a noise,’ said the Sergeant, 
“and I thought it was nothing but an 
aretic rabbit. But this big cinnamon bear 
eame rushing olf‘at me with his mouth 
open. He wasn't but twenty-five feet 
away when he broke out of the willows. | 
had to hurry. I snatched my rifle and tore 
it off. I hadn't time to take aim, so I shot 
from the hip. The bullet hit the spinal 


- column and broke it in two. Ail fours were 


off the ground when he was struck and he 
jack+knifed as he fell. Even then he tried 
to crawl at me and was chewing the moss 
and roots and roaring.” 

While the rifle was the Sergeant’s early 
and Jong love, there are two others in his 
life—his mother and his wife. He carries 
the pictures of both in a leather case in a 
pocket over his heart. One of the greatest 
gratifications of his life was to be able to be 
back from France in time to see his mother 
before she died in September, 1920. He 
had only written to his family that he had 
had ‘“‘a serious encounter with the enemy.” 

“Mother said she was very proud to live 
and see me return after having done my 
duty to my country, as she knew I would,” 
he said. 

Sergeant Woodfill’s wife was Miss 
Lorena B. Wiltshire, born in Covington, 
Ky., and a direct descendant of Daniel 
Boone. The Sergeant had known Miss 
Wiltshire for four years before he went 
overseas, but they had postponed their 
marriage in order to accumulate enough 
money to make the first payment on a 
little home of theirown. The wedding took 
place December 26, 1917. 


Woodfill’s modest disposition and matter- 
of-factness as a professional soldier are 
illustrated, says the writer, by the way in 
which he received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor: 


One day, some time after the armistice, 
Woodfill, then a Lieutenant, went to his 
Captain, who is now in private life Repre- 
sentative Roy C. Woodruff of Michigan. 

“Captain,” he said, ‘‘I’d like to leave 
Bordeaux for a few days; I have to go over 
to Chaumont.”’ 

He went away, and came back three 
days later without saying anything about 
the purpose of his journey. It was not 
until ten days later that Captain Woodruff 
saw in the printed orders that Lieutenant 
Woodfill had been called to Chaumont to 
be decorated. 

So he went along in hi; same quiet, 
unassuming way. The board of army 
officers, searching the records for the pur- 
pose of selecting a soldier from the infantry 
to act as a body-bearer for the unknown 
dead, picked Sergeant Woodfil]. When the 
hame was sent to Pershing, the commander 
of the A. E. F. exclaimed: ‘Why, I have 
already picked that man as the greatest 
single hero in the American forces.”’ 

Since he has been in Washington Ser- 
geant Woodfill has been received by the 
President, Secretary of War Weeks, Gen- 
eral Pershing, Major-General Harbord, 


Assistant Chief of Staff; Major-General 
Farnsworth, Chief of Infantry, and others. 
He has taken the congratulations and hand- 
clasps of his superior officers in much the 
same way he took commands in the field. 
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“I'd like to give the 
Armstrong Table 
Stove to all my 
friends for Christ- 
mas! It’s been such 
a joy to me that I'm 
sure every one of 
them would be de- 
lighted to have this 
wonderful electrical 
Stove.” 







THE ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE— 
A Useful, Attractive Christmas Gift 


It’s so good-looking that it 
finds a welcome on the daintiest 
lunch or breakfast table! 


And how you do appreciate the 
saving of steps! At breakfast, for 
example, while the fruit is being 
eaten, you can be preparing— 
right at the table—toast and eggs 
and bacon, or griddle cakes, or 
even waffles! 

Three things cooking at once 
—and enough for four people! 
That is a wonderful convenience 
and time-saving, is it not? 


You will be delighted TelU-Where 


Information Bureaus 
will direct you to our 
dealers and supply 

booklet — 


with every detail of this 
practical stove: its close- 


fitting construction which con- 
centrates the heat; the patented 
arrangement of the heating coils 
which saves electricity and allows 
you to “Cook 3 Things at Once”; 
its attractive aluminum utensils, 
the griddle, toaster, deep-broil- 
ing pan, and rack with cups for 
poaching eggs; the large ebon- 
ized handles; its firm, polished 
steel frame, strong, yet so light 
that the stove is easily moved 
about from one room to another; 
the tilting plug which slips on 
and off so easily that you 
always have absolute and 
instant control of the 
heat! 


The stove is now only $12.50; the waffle iron 
is $4.00. Ask your electrical or hardware 


dealer to show them. 


Write for booklet B. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Co. 
139 W. Seventh Avenue 


Huntington 


West Virginia 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE 


STOVE 


Cooks 3 things at once 
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A Hint to Car- Buyers 


Next time you see two small 
boys standing or sitting by a 
motor-car, sidle up and listen 
to the conversation. 





There’s many a word of wis- 
dom to be heard in such 
quarters. 

Ifyouthinksmall boys don’t 
know the subject, investigate 
and you’ll have a surprise. 
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‘Our Cars Got Timken Axles’ 


Jimmie—We got a new car. Pop says it’ll go up Sandy 
Road hill on high. 

Tommie— Huh! that ain’t nothin’. Our car’s got Timken 
Axles. 


New ‘car or old, Tommie had the best of it. Going up steep 
hills on high is fine— but going up and coming downin safety 
is much finer. 


And Timken Axles represent as much in reliable and effi- 
cient brake action, as in quiet gears, long resistance to wear, 
freedom from repair expense and other good axle qualities. 


That’s to be expected from standard units of proven 
worth, with a national reputation to maintain. 


The more of them a car has the better—and while it costs 
more to put them there at the start, it costs less to keep them 
there without repair or total replacement. 


Cars equipped with Timken Axles, by the way, show a 
high average of standard units throughout. Their makers are 
glad to tell you who made their engines, springs, radiators, 
transmissions, bearings, electrical units and other vitally im- 
portant parts. And it is important for you to know, because 

no car builder makes all the parts of his car. 





THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 3, Berers Street, London, W. 1. 





TIMKEN 
AXLES 
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She who would stay the hands 
of Time must guard her health. 
For health is a natural preserva- 
tive of beauty. 

This means health of the 
mouth, as well as of the body. 
It concerns the condition of both 
gums and teeth, as has been 
proved by scientific research. 

Normal gums are snug to the 
teeth. They are firm and of the 
natural pink color that shows a 
free healthy circulation in 
the gumtissue. 

Gums that are not normal may 
indicate Pyorrhea, especially in 
older people. 

Men and women who know 
about Pyorrhea watch their gums 
carefully. You should do this, 
also. And visit your dentist often 
for tooth and gum inspection. 

As additional prevention— 
use Forhan’s For the Gums. 
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Nearing the Noon 


of Life 


Forhan's For the Gums is a 
dentifrice which, if used in time 
and used consistently, will keep 
the gums firm and healthy. It 
will also keep the teeth white 
and clean ; yet it is without harsh 
or irritating ingredients. 

How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and year 

out.. Wet your brush in cold water, 
lace a half-inch of the refreshing, 
ealing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up ahd down. Use a rolling mo- 
tion to clean the crevices. Brush the 
grinding and back ‘surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush—gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according 
to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 
35¢ and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Brush Your Teeth With It 


FOR THE GUMS 











PERSONAL GLIMPSES ....— 


























The Sergeant’s military precision is eop- 
spicuous. 

Sergeant Woodfill welcomes the nation- 
wide publicity he is receiving, mainly be- 
cause he hopes: it ‘will help in finding one of 
his brothers, from whom his family has not 
heard in twenty-two years. At one time 
this brother wrote to his mother that he was 
in the army, but gawe no branch or organ- 
ization. 

Sergeant Woodfill, while certainly not a 
mealy-mouthed man in any sense of the 
word, has never had a vice, so officers who 
know him well say. He says he has never 
taken a church obligation, but he “always 
tries to live by the Golden Rule.” He 
likes instructive books, but ‘“‘never eared 
much for fiction.’’ He admits he used to be 
very fond of dancing, but that was in the 
good old days, and he has little use for jazz. 

This model soldier stands 5 feet 104 
inches, weighs 180 pounds and measures 

2 inches around the broad chest, on which 
are displayed his medals. Besides the 
decorations already mentioned, the Ser- 
geant wears the Victory Medal with three 
battle clasps, the Philippine and Mexican 
border ribbons, and an expert rifleman’s 
decoration. He was a member of the 
infantry team in the international match 
held at Le Mans in the Summer of 1919, 
The best record he ever made was on a 
skirmish run in Alaska, when he achieved 
96 out of a possible 100 points. He has 
clear, direct blue eyes, a florid complexion 
and sandy hair. 


An effort is being made by Senator 
Richard P. Ernst of Kentucky, and others, 
to obtain for the Sergeant substantial recog- 
nition from the Government in the form of 
a captain’s permanent commission, and 
possible retirement with that rank. The 
Sergeant himself is reported to be very 
retiring, in fact, almost a Pacifist, on’the 
subject. It was partly his fault, the Times 
reporter seems to think, that he did not 
receive better than a sergeant’s commis- 
sion when he returned to the Army, after 
being demobilized, with the rank of captain, 
at the end of the war. 

‘*Of course, over the dishes the Sergeant 
helped Mrs. Woodfill to wash,”’ says a cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, ‘‘such things as Woodfill’s part in 
the war were discust at their home at 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky.”’ Mrs. Woodifill 
knew long ago that ‘“‘the man who waged 
a little war of his own in the Argonne’’was 
worthy of more attention than the country 
at large had given him, and urged him to 
seek recognition. The correspondent 
quotes her to this effect: 


“You fought for your country, but you 
don’t seem to want to fight for yourself,” 
the Kentucky wife would chide in trying to 
interest her husband in an effort to obtain 
a captain’s commission, the rank Woodiill 
held during the war but relinquished when 
he was demobilized. And Woodfill, whose 
feat in killing nineteen Germans in one day, 
capturing others and silencing machine-gun 
nests later brought him world-wide fame, 
would tell her that it would be unbecommg 
for him to capitalize his heroism. 















~ —EDISON’S DEFENSE OF HIS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


ING at Edison’s list of test ques- 

tions has become quite general. In the 
face of somewhat acidulous criticism, how- 
ever, he has gone on*using them in the 
selection of his own employees, and pro- 
fesses that he is quite satisfied with the 
result. In The Scientific American (New 
York) he tells, in the form of an interview 
with the editor, just what his idea was in 
setting the questions, and why it has 
worked so well. This is said to be Edison’s 
frstauthorized statement, in extended form, 
of his views on these matters. In the first 
place, he says, trying @ man out on a job 
is too wasteful. Some kind of preliminary 
test is necessary, and he decided to frame 
itin such a way as to bring out ability to 
produce data and frame decisions without 
delay of any kind. This seemed to him to 
involve an exceptional memory—an abso- 





lute necessity, he believes, in a competent 
executive, altho of course, memory alone 
will qualify no one. His explanation runs, 
in part: 

The only way I know to test a man’s 
memory is to find out how much he has 
remembered and how much he has for- 
gotten. Of course I don’t care directly 
whether a man knows the capital of 
Nevada, or the source.of mahogany, or the 
location of Timbuctoo. Of course I don’t 
care whether he knows who Desmoulins 
and Paseal and Kit Carson were. But if he 
ever knew any of these things and doesn’t 
know them now, I do very much care about 
that in connection with giving him a job. 
For the assumption is that if he has for- 
gotten these things he will forget something 
else that has direct. bearing on his job. 

If I tell you something that interests 
you exceedingly, it is mighty strange if 
that doesn’t stick. But that is not the 
kind of memory that counts. Don’t 
come here for a job and tell me that you 
can remember anything you want to, 
anything you consider worth remembering. 
Out of every thousand facts that present 
themselves to you, I should think at least 
990 come unobtrusively, without the slight- 
est indication whether they are to be of 
any subsequent importance to you or not. 
If your memory is a success, it will repro- 
duce—within the proper limits of human 
fallibility, of course—any one of these 
items, when and where you want it. 

Of course if I ask you 150 questions at 
random, I am going to strike some low 
spots in your knowledge. I am going to 
ask you some things that you never have 
known at all. No two people have pre- 
cisely the same background of facts. But I 
do not expect anybody to answer every one 
of my questions. They are selected with the 
thought that they shall deal with things 
taught in schools and colleges—things that 
we have all had opportunity to learn, facts 
to which we have all been exposed during 
the course of our education and by our 
ordinary reading. Their subject matter is 
of no importance—they must merely be 
things that my applicants may fairly be 
assumed to have been taught at some time. 
Everybody must necessarily have been 
exposed to a very large majority of them. 

A man who has not got 90 per cent. 
of these facts at his command is deficient 
either in Memory, as discust already, or 
in the power of acquiring facts. And either 

leney is fatal for my purposes. 
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The Faith that 
Builds Railroads 


ANY New York Central stockholders own only 

one or two shares —a savings nest-egg. But 

the holder of a few shares has the same satisfaction as 

the larger investor of taking part in the development 

of an important public service while providing an 
income for himself. 

In his classic study of ‘‘Lombard Street,’”’ Walter 
Bagehot asserted that a citizen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time would have thought it no use inventing railways 
because he would have been unable to conceive the pos- 
sibility of collecting the vast sums needed for their con- 
struction. 

Even Bagehot, writing only fifty years ago, probably 
would have been amazed by the thought of attracting 
the capital for building a 13,000-mile railroad system 
like the New York Central. 





Now nearing a century of public service, the New York 
Central Lines represent a property investment of 
$1,770,000,000. Against this investment stocks and 
bonds have been issued to the amount of only 
$1,522,000,000—that is, the value of the property is 
greatly in excess of the outstanding securities. 

More than 120,000 individual investors and institu- 
tions have become partners in this great enterprise. 

Railroad growth, to keep pace with the needs of 
American industry, depends upon a continuance of 
this public faith in railroads as investments, so strik- 
ingly shown by the widespread ownership of New York 
Central securities. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH #IAKE ERIE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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THEY PRESENT THE VIEW-POINT OF WOMAN AT THE CONFERENCE. 


The gathering at Washington, unlike that at Versailles, will go down in history as one that was “‘mothered"’ as well as “fathered.” 
women are represented by the leaders shown above, (reading from left to right), Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President 
of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan of New York. Mrs. Katharine Phillips Edson of California. 


American 











WOMAN’S PART IN THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


HE GREAT PEACE CONCLAVE in Washington 
would never have been held, a good many people believe, 
if the women of America had not attained full citizen- 
ship, with ballots in theirhands. A Philadelphia woman journalist 
brings new evidence to support the theory by quoting a “‘high 
official—a man—in the Republican Party,’ who is said to have 
declared recently: “‘If women had not had the vote, there would 
have been no Conference.’”’ Now that the Conference is in ses- 
sion, American women are active members of our delegation, 
and women’s organizations throughout the country have banded 
together to see to it that this Conference, unlike that in Paris, 
is ‘“‘mothered by women,” and produces definite results. 
Women should be more concerned than men in the attempt 
to limit armaments, argues Constance Drexel, a former war 
nurse, now a special correspondent of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. The reason, she says, is “‘summed up in the burial of 
the Unknown Soldier on Armistice Day.”” War brings to the 
man, death; to the woman who loved him, memories of all he 
suffered and life without him. Woman as a sex suffers more 
from war than man, declares Miss Drexel. ‘‘I pitied the men,” 
she writes, drawing on her own war experiences as a nurse in 
the military hospital in Deauville. ‘‘I saw them brought in 
shattered and wounded on trains from the battlefields of the 
Marne. Helpless, I watched them die in the tortures of the 
dreadful tetanus. But I learned to pity the women more.” 
Just what has woman done to show her concern in the Wash- 
ington Conference? Judged in comparison with what happened 
in Paris, says the writer, a hundred years seem to have passed. 
She presents this brief history of woman’s part: 


November 24, 1918, in New York, a few days after the signing 
of the armistice, President Wilson was urged, in @ resolution 
passed by the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
to include a woman among the peace plenipotentiaries, or at least 
in the peace delegation. 

It is hardly too much to say that public opinion hooted at the 
idea. The request apparently received no attention, and Ameri- 
ean women, engrossed in the final lap of their struggle for suffrage, 
took little or no interest in what went on in Paris. 

What did happen in Paris? The Peace Treaty and League of 
Nations were virtually man-made affairs. ; 

However, a smail group of French suffragists were stirred to 
action. In December, 1918, it was my privilege to introduce the 
president of the French Suffrage Union to Colonel House, of the 
American Mission. The upshot was that an interview with 
President Wilson was obtained and an inter-Allied conference 
of women called for February 10. The date was set thus far 
ahead to permit delegates from the American suffragists to 
arrive, but none were even appointed! 

Nevertheless, a few American women in Paris, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Mrs. George Rublee and Mrs. Fern Andrews, were 
drawn into service, and noted British, Belgian, Italian and Rou- 
manian women took part. A history of the interviews with 
President Wiison, Clemenceau, Poincaré, Lord Robert Cecil, 
and even the plenipotentiaries from China, Japan, Siam, Brazil, 


would be too long for this brief account. All were urged to allow 
women to take part in the Peace Conference. 

Suffice to say that, on March 10, the English Premier, Lloyd 
George, was instrumental in bringing this about. Owing to his 
frequent flittings to London, the women had been unable to see 
him, but I, as a journalist, had taken it upon myself to inquire 
of Sir George Riddell, press representatative of the British 
Government, how the British Premier felt about women in the 
Peace Conference. 

As an answer, Sir George Riddell telephoned me on March 11 of 
the previous day’s decision of the Supreme Council, of which 
Lloyd George was a member. ‘Mr. Lloyd George wants you to 
know,” he said, ‘‘that this decision is more important than it may 
seem; women have only to take advantage of it.” 

However, it was too late in the peace proceedings for this 
remarkable concession to have much effect. And besides, asks 
Miss Drexel, what could be done when not more than a little 
group of about twenty-five women, all told, seemed to be con- 
cerning themselves with the Peace Conference? The writer criti- 
cizes the response of the world’s womanhood to this opportunity, 
She writes: 

I must say that I do not think the women of the world—least 
of all the women of America—rose to the occasion. I have facts 
to prove this assertion. 

But, in compliance with the decision of the Supreme Council— 
at that time the Big Ten—the small band of women requested, 
and obtained, hearings before the Labor Commission and the 
League of Nations Commission. As for the former, not much 
was accomplished, because the labor report had been virtually 
completed before the women were heard. 

However, the hearing on April 10 before the big committee 
framing the covenant of the League of Nations was far more im- 
portant. Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, and Mrs. George 
Rublee were the only American women taking part in the hearing. 
The Marchioness of Temaire and Aberdeen, then president of the 
International Council of Women, led the delegation. President 
Wilson presided. It was the only hearing given to anybody 
before a session of that commission. 

The women’s suggestions, which they had drafted and sifted 
over and over again beforehand, dealt with (1) equal opportuni- 
ties for women in the offices of the League, (2) degradation of 
women in backward countries, (3) woman suffrage, (4) an Inter- 
national Bureau of Hygiene, (5) and of education within the 
League. 

As a result of this hearing, Lord Robert Cecil, one of the two 
British members of the League of Nations Commission, intro- 
duced a new clause in the covenant, adopted by the commission. 
It is Paragraph 3 of Article 7, and reads: 

“All positions under, or in connection with the League, in- 
cluding the secretariat, shall be open equally to men and 
women.”’ 

A significant thing occurred when President Wilson read this 
addition to the covenant before the full Peace Conference. 

It was at the last of the five ‘‘open”’ sessions of the Conference 
in the gorgeously gilded, crystal chandeliered, tapestry-hung a 
sembly room of the Quai d’Orsay—the French Foreign Office. 
President Wiison was reading off the Covenant as finally amended 
and adopted by the commission that had been charged with its 
drafting. 
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They 
Cook Perfectly 
in 10 to 15 Minutes 


An exclusive advantage 
that you'll be quick to 
appreciate. Your grocer 
sells Armour’s Oats be- 
cause he knows the big 
value he is offering. 
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*“That’s the Kind 
I Like So Well” 


It is the wonderfully satisfying flavor of 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


that particularly stirs up youthful 
enthusiasm. 


Mother adds another reason for 
Armour’s Oats popularity. She can thor- 
oughly cook them in 10 to 15 minutes. 
She puts them on the stove with the coffee 
and they’re both done at the same time. 
The modern way of preparing delicious, 
nutritious oats is the Armour’s Oats way! 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Makers also of Armour’s Corn Flakes, Pancake Flour, 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 
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WHAT ARE 
BUTTONS FOR? 


UTTONS were once uscd for 
ornaments—and that’s all a [Ut 
of them are good for still. ‘The 

buttons on an ordinary union suit ar 
not even ornamental. Why have a 
whole row of 8 or 10 to do the same job 
as the one master button on the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


The one conveniently located button is 
all you want. It closes the garment 
completely and it closcs the garment 
better—one smooth, perfect fit all over, 
without wrinkling and binding. It lets 
you get the full value of superior work- 
manship and quality fabrics. And it 
saves the time, trouble and cost of 
keeping 8 or 10 buttons and buttonholes 
in constant repair. 
For this fall and winter : ou can get the Hatch 
One Button union suit in the tine-t combed 
cot‘on, worsted, wool, and mercerized fabrics 
which will be tound on sale at most good 
stores. 
If you cannot locate a store handling Hatch 
One Button Union sui.s, send your size and 
remittance to our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 
you will be supplied direct, delivery free any- 
where in (he United States. 
Men's pute sean’ $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
Boys’ suits—S$I. 25, $1 50, $2.00, $2.50. 

1.60, $2.00, $2.50. 


isses’ suits— 
Children’ - es ing garments, (cotton or flan- 
niy)—$1.00, $1.50, $2.09. 


We shall my glad to send tod on request a 
caialogue describing the complete line. 


peenrto TE 18, 19/4. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY NEW YORK 
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When he came to the woman’s clause, he 
started in his well-modulated voice: 

“All positions under or in connection 
with the League,” when Clemenceau, 
seated next to him, suddenly tugred at his 
sleeve and made him stop. 

“You mean only in the 
course?” flashed the Tiger. 

“Yes, yes, of course; that’s what it says,” 
continued President Wilson, rather an- 
noyed at the inter: uption, while Clemen- 
eeau settled back in his chair satisfied, and 
Lloyd George, on the other side of the 
President, smiled amused 

As I remember the ‘ pen” sessions, 
everything was so prearranged that the 
above episoce was the only break I can 
recall. 

So much for the Paris Peace Conference, 
resulting in the Versailles Treaty and the 
League of Nations. 


League, of 


The history of womanhood’s influence 
on the Washington Conference of nations 
s Miss Drexel. 
> 


will read differently, predic 


Indeed, she says: 


American women have played an impor- 
tant réle in bringing itabout. <A high official 
a man—in the Republican Party, said to 
me recently: “If women had not had the 
vote, there would have been no Confer- 
ence.” 

President Harding has appointed four 
women on the Advisory Committee of the 
American delegation.» They are: Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter of Minnesota, President 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird of Mas- 
sachusetts, wife of a former Progressive 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan, of New York, 
a writer on Asiatic problems; and Mrs. 
Katherine Phillips Edson, of California, 
a prominent club woman. 

In Washington, two groups of women 
have been most active for months past in 
urging that such a disarmament or reduc- 
tion of armament conference be called. 
The two groups are the Women’s Commit- 
tee for World Disarmament and _ the 
League of Women Voters. 

On March 4, the new Congress and the 
new Administration came imio power. 
The only important measure calling for 
disarmament in any way had died in the 
last Congress. Would Senator Borah or 
any one else start something similar? 
Prospects were anything but encouraging, 
as both the new Secretary of the Navy and 
Secretary of War were busy making war 
preparedness speeches. 

As far back as March 12 a small group 
cf women got together and formed the 
Women’s Committee for World Disarma- 
ment, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Emma Wold, who had previously been 
prominent in the National Woman’s Party. 

It is surprizing how much they have been 
able to accomplish. They got behind 
Senator Borah in his fight to foree through 
his amercment ealling for a three-Power 
eonference of Powers to discuss naval 
reduction. 

They organized meetings in several 
large cities for Easter Sunday. Senator 
Borah addrest the Washington meeting. 
His speech went round the country and 
again roused the waning sentiment for 
reduction of armaments. 

On April 18 this same group of women 
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om a large delegation of women who 
=: the President, urging him to do 
something for world peace. The press at 
that time was. surprized at the women's 
that the President had told them 

they “would not be disappointed.” 

The women organized a national dis- 
armament week for May 22 to 29. Every- 
where there were meetings and resolutions 
hurled back to Congress and to the White 
House. 

The President removed his objection to 
the Borah resolution, and it was carried. 

The other group of women who have been 
very active—the League of Women Voters 
—have done even more, because of their 
large, powerful organization, which is the 
daughter of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

At the League’s convention in Cleveland, 
last April, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
yeteran suffrage leader, startled the dele- 
gatos by a fiery, extemporaneous disarma- 
ment speech. 

“For God’s sake, do something!”’ she 
told the women. 

A resolution, conservative, but to the 
point, was unanimously carried. It called 
for reduction of armaments by international 
agreement. 

On April 18 a delegation of women came 
from the Cleveland convention to present 
this resolution to the President at the 
White House. A National Reduction of 
Armaments Committee was organized with 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser, of Ohio, as chair- 
man, which functioned through all the 
State leagues of women voters. 

More women’s meetings and resolutions 
all over the country always reflected on 
Congress and on the White House. 


Immediately after the President issued 
his invitation for a Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, and the consider- 
ation of the problems of the Far East, 
women’s organizations began appealing 
to the White House for the appointment 
of women in the American delegation. 
Miss Drexel gives a brief history of these 
appeals, which resulted in the appointment 
of four women: 


On August 17 Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
president; Mrs. Richard Edwards, of 
Indiana, vice-president; Mrs. Gifford Pin- 
chot, of Pennsylvania, finance chairman, 
and Mrs. Minnie Cunningham, of Texas, 
éXecutive secretary of the League of Women 
Voters, called upon the President to urge 
difect representation of women. On 
September S about a dozen women’s 
organizations were instrumental in forming 
the National Council for the Limitation 
of Armaments, which has since rented a 
house near the Pan-American Union, to 
be close to the scene where the Armaments 
Conference is to take place. 

On September 17 Miss Katherine Lu- 
dington, of Old Lyme, Conn., first regional 
director of the League of Women Voters, 
and Miss Christina Merriman, of the For- 
eign Policy Association of New York, 
ealled upon President Harding to urge the 
opening of churches on Armistice Day and 
& Message from him for the suecess of the 
Conference. 

On every occasion the President has been 
most encouraging to the women. He has 
given every appearance of welcoming their 
suggestions and urging their cooperation 
in the Conference. No one is more certain 
of this than Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Veteran suffragist, now vice-chairman of the 
Republican Executive Committee. Hold- 
img as she does the highest post of any 
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Why Wayne guarantees results 
-not just equipment 


What makes machinery worthy of a place in your plant? 
— Some inherent physical characteristic of the machine itself? 
Or are achieved results your test of value? 


To Wayne, the answer has long been clear. For years 
Wayne has been building equipment to obtain results in one 
of the vital needs of industry— oil conservation. 

In its oil-burning furnaces, for instance, Wayne guarantees 
more than correct materials and proper workmanship. Wayne 
guarantees results. 

Realizing the dependence of one unit upon all other units, 
Wayne supplies everything necessary for the complete oil- 
burning system, plans and installs the equipment, and then 
stands solely responsible for the attainment of satisfactory results. 

Only in this way— by the manufacture of complete 
systems —can perfect co-ordination be assured. And only on 
perfect co-ordination can a pledge of results be based. 

Wayne oil-burning furnaces and systems are made in all 
types and sizes for the melting, forging, and heat treating of 
metals and for the firing of power boilers. Wéthout charge or 
obligation to you, Wayne engineers will plan a new oil-burning’ 
system which best suits your needs. Or they will devise a 
better system to replace your present one. 


Write today and ask for Bulletin 2500LD. 


Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Company, 765 Canal Street, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


San Francisco Office: 631-633 Howard Street. 
Canadian Tank © Pump Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
A Netional Organization With Sales Offices in Thirty-four American Cities 


. REG. U.S . 
fs 


OIL CONSERVATION SYSTEMS 


Gasoline and Oil Heavy Metal Oil Filtration © Oi] Burning Furnaces for Metal Melting 
Storage Systems Storage Tanks Systems Systems Forging and Heat Treating 
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economy that 1s based on substantial work- 


manship and excellent materials. 
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DOCUMENTS IN CROCODILES © 


Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 


All of them 


were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus Christ walked the earth. 


Some of the records were interesting private letters; others 
were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeol- 
ogist in late years have produced amazing revelations about 
the Bible, including some new sayings of Jesus, which were 
found in an African desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the 
Oriental “mysteries,” and the pagan orgies? 
They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto 
unknown Aigean culture, about Homer and his 
period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods. 

All this new. novel and interesting information 
about archeological work in recent times is now 
offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


And Their Bearing Upon the New “estament. 
Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. 
D., Thoburn Chair cf Bible and Philosophy of 
Religion, Allegheny College. and member of the 
general executive committee (American branch) of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the 
undisputed pioneer in comprche nsively covering the won- 
derful archeological discoveries of late years. Dr. Co- 
bern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of 
intense human interest. It will grip you from start 
to finish. Preachers of every denomination can glean 
from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration 
for thousands of sermo ns—substantial, matter-of- 
fact sermons that p ople like. 
Printed in 722 pages. large octavo size, bound 
in dark blue cloth. with gold 
ing. Containing . 
photographs of statues, papyti. 
instruments, tools.. paintings, 
ildings and inscriptions. An 
introduction by Edouard 
Naville, D.C.L., LL.D.,F. 
S. A., Foreign associate of 
the Institut de France and 
Professor of Archeclogy in 













the University of Geneva, | Name .. 
Fi of a slave Setoortond._ * in-igeet 8 Retree 
found guarantee the 10) 8 
¢ " atom near character of Dr. Cobern’s 
Thebes. work. Date.:.. 


Archeological Discoveries,” I enclose $1. 
fied, I may return the book at your expense, within ten 
days, and you will refund the money 
keep the volume, I will send $2.16 within ten days, com- 
pleting the purchase. i 





| What Church Dignitaries 
Say of the Book: 
“A monumental work. I hope it 
may have a very wide circula- 
tion among our preachers.”— | 
Thomas Nicholson, bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 
“A perfectly wonderful book.” 
—Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, | 
Moderator Presbyterian Church | 
Assembly.. | 
“It shows a vast amount of 
painstaking research and deep 
learning.’"—Chauncey B. Brews 
ter, Bishop of Connecticut 
“I prize it both as a scholarly | 
and able treatise."—Bishop LE. 
E. Hoss, Muskogee, Okla. 
“Illuminating and even fascinat- 
ing in its vivid portrayal of an- 
cient life and custom.”’— bishop | 
W. P. Thirkield, New Orleans. | 
“I must declare my personal in- 
debtedness for illuminating 
glimps¢ s_ into a fascinating | 
im." — Bishop Francs J. 
McConnell, Denver. 
“A noble volume, both in size 
and contents.""—Eugene B. Hen- 
drix, Bishopof Kansas City, Mo 
“A veritable museum of primi- 
tive Christianity.” — Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. 
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woman in the Republican party organiza 
tion, she is most frequently consulted by 
the President in regard to the appointment 
of women and other women’s interests jp 
polities. 

But what indication of woman’s oppor- 
tunity for service and for influence in this 
momentous Conference is needed other 
than the appointment of women next in 
importance to the delegates themselves? 


“‘Are American women alive to their 
opportunity this time?”’ asks Miss Drexel, 
She replies: 


They are. American women now have 
the vote. This not only released a great 
deal of feminine ability which was oceupied 
in getting the vote, but has given women a 
new sense of power. 

All the big national women’s organiza- 
tions now have headquarters in Washington. 
All are primed to watch the Conference 
and see that results are accomplished, if 
humanly possible. 

As already stated, about a dozen of the 
organizations—including the Women’s 
Committee for World Disarmament, the 
League of Women Voters, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—have 
clubbed together on this issue, together 
with such organizations as the National 
Education Association and several church 
associations, and the Friends—in the Na- 
tional Council for the Limitation of Arma- 
ments. Their house at Seventeenth and 
F Streets, opposite the historical State, 
War and Navy Building, a stone’s-throw 
from the White House and two blocks from 
the Pan-American Union where the Con- 
ference of nations will meet—will be the 
eenter where women will voice their senti- 
ments as the Conference proceeds. 

Opinions about the Conference will be 
exprest by prominent speakers at meetings 
to which the public will be invited. A 
weekly bulletin will be issued, giving news 
and views of the Conference, which will be 
sent broadeast throughout the country to 
the membership of the organizations. 

In addition, and perhaps most important, 
the officers of these women’s organizations 
here to whom the women throughout the 
country look for leadership have gotten 
into a habit of going direct to the President 
or to the Secretary of State or to other 
Cabinet members when they have some- 
thing to say on a matter of national policy. 

This happened before the calling of the 
Conference; it happened while the women 
were urging that women as well as men be 
included in the Conference; it will happen 
during the Conference. 

The President of the United States, in 
particular, has weleomed these interviews 
with high-minded, disinterested women, 

and has given concrete evidence by deeds 
as well as words that their suggestions are 
welcomed by the Administration. 

In Secretary Hughes, the head of the 
American delegation the women feel that 
they also have a sympathetic confidant. 
He came out for woman suffrage way back 
in 1916 when he was running for President, 
and he hasn’t flinched since. During the 
last lap of the suffrage ratification campaign 
—in the summer of 1920—he acted as 
attorney for the American Woman Suffrage 
Association and served as such until he 
gave up his private law practise to take up 
the duties of Secretary of State. 
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Japanese women, also, it appears, are 
taking an interest in ““mothering’’ the Con- 
ference. President Harding, the other day, 
peeved from the hands of Mme. Kaji 
Yajima of Tokyo a peace petition signed 
by 10,000 Japanese women, and represent- 
ing, in the words of the aged little envoy, 
“the mobilization of thousands of hearts.”’ 
4s a dispatch from the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Herald briefly 
iels the story: 


At the age of ninety Mme. Yajima looks 
little more than sixty. She has journeyed 
fom Tokyo at her own expense, using the 
money given to her by former pupils on her 
dghty-third birthday to make her old age 
emfortable, to carry to President Harding 
the peace message of the women of her 
country. 

She completed her mission this morning 
when she delivered to the President the roll 
of Japanese rice paper with its thousands 
of signatures. 

“The women of Japan,” she told the 
President, ‘‘ have heard of this great confer- 
ace and are hoping and praying for its suc- 
ess. They hope it will prove the means 
abringing about world peace. Behind this 
tition are vast spiritual resources; it 
represents the mobilization of thousands of 
hearts.”” 

Visibly moved and interested, President 
Harding accepted the petition, expressing 
his pleasure that interest in the Conference 
was so widely felt in Japan. It did him 
good, he said, to meet so aged a woman 
who had kept through the years such a 
girit of youth as that possest by Mme. 
Yajima. He thanked her for coming. 


The New York T'ribune, drawing from 
this little incident the old moral that human 
nature is much the same the world over, 
comments: 


From the Land of the Cherry Blossom 
hasecome to the Conference at Washington 
a visitor who represents the new woman- 
hood of the Orient. Mme. Kaji Yajima, 
with ninety summers to her credit, is bring- 
ing to President Harding letters from more 
than ten thousand Japanese women plead- 
ing for world peace and, above all, friend- 
ship between their country and this. No 
worder the thousand women delegates to 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs greeted 
her with a cheer. 

This courageous little person, who has 
reached a time in life when most women, 
and men, feel that they are entitled to retire 
from the burden and heat of the day, is head 
ofa girls’ school in Tokyo. When her 
pupils presented her with a_ well-filled 
purse, more money than she ever had in her 
life before, no doubt, she did not hie away 
to peace and quiet, but sailed away across 
the ocean to teach in a wider school. 

In his famous introduction to ‘‘Salamm- 
bo” Edmond de Goncourt, it will be re- 
talled, remarked that, his theme calling on 
him to describe an Oriental woman, he was 
puzzled by the question of what an Oriental 
Woman thinks—baffled by the psy cholog- 
ital mystery screened by veil and iron cus- 
toms. In these later days, as the visit of 
Mme. Yajima attests, the secret has 
been penetrated. In the main the woman 
of the Orient thinks as do her sisters of the 

lent—is responsive when she has a 
thanee to the same fundamental impulses 
and feelings that control our young women, 

free manners and movements and 
desire to be rid of encompassing clothes are 
the despair of elder America. 
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e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonly one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
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Van Kerr Transformers 


give more power—up the last so feet of a hill—through mud and 
sand—easier starting in cold weather by a spark that ignites any 
mixture at any speed. 

They give freedom from plugs fouled by oil pumping or excessively rich 
mixtures. They produce an intense, hot spark that explodes every particle 
of gas and oil—they decrease gasoline consumption by utilizing ail the 
fuel—every particle is burned, Jeaving none to form carbon. 


Van Kerr Transformers give a visible spark. Failure of any plug to fire 
can be detected and the trouble quickly traced to its source. They will not 
injure your battery, coils, or magneto. Every set is guaranteed to give satis 
faction. Easy to attach. All you need is a few minutes and a pair of pliers. 


We Will Send You a Set 


of transformers by parcel post. 
Write us today and tell us your 
dealer's name and the kind of car 
you drive. Send no money. Simply 
pay the postman $2.00 for a -four- 
cylinder set, or $2.50 for a six-cylin- 
der set. If after ten days you are not 
satisfied that they do all we claim, re 
a turn them and get your money back. 
Special connections for Buick, 
Nash, Oldsmobile, Franklin and all 
Knight type motors, 50 cents extra. 


THE VAN KERR co. 


Dept. 514, 3160 North Clark Street, Chicage 
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Stud and Link Sets 


Krementz correct stud and 
link sets come in the most ap- 
propriate materials and de- 
signs—heavily platinum-plated 
silver, engine-turned; pearl grey 
and lavender enamel; also in 
mother of pearl. 


Your dealer sells these sets at 

tices ranging trom $5.50 to 
$11.00. Each piece stamped 
“Krementz” on the back carries 
the life-long guarantee. 


Kkrements 


Makers of the famous Krementz collar bution 


Pair links and 3 
studs in gift box 
$5.50 
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INVESTORS BONDS 


merit the confidence of conservative 
investors, because they're 


First in Safety 

First in Income 
[ XVESTORS BONDS are safe and stable 
because they are first mortgages on the most 


desirable city property—they yield the highest 
income consistent with safety. 








































This company is closely allied with the Madison 

& Kedzie State Bank, one of Chicago's strong- 
= and most conservative banking institutions, 
under State and Federal supervision. 


Partial prone starting 
as $10.00 
Write for full details; ask for Booklet No. H-114 
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HE rapidity with which business re- 

vives, reported one of the committees 
of the recent Unemployment Conferences 
at Washington, ‘‘will depend greatly upon 
the speed of proportionate adjustment’”’ of 
prices and wages in various industries. 
With this many business authorities agree. 
Prices are coming down, but they are not 
coming down together. The same may be 
said of wages. The committee publishes a 
table showing that agriculture has reached 
an unduly low plane of prices, while certain 
other industries are at a high point. There 
is also great disproportion between the 


producers’ price and the consumers’. “If 


the buying power of the different elements | 


of the community is to be restored,” says 


the committee, ‘‘these levels must reach 


nearer a relative plane. For example, the 


farmer can not resume his full consuming | 


power and thus give increased employment 
to the other industries until either his prices 
increase or until more of the other products 
and services come into fair balance with his 
commodities, and within the 
reach of his income:” The complete table 


therefore 


published by the committee is most illu- 
minating. The August, 1921, price of each 
of a series of commodities is compared with 
its 1913 price, the latter being considered 


par, or 100. The same comparison is used | 
to show the relation between 1921 and 1913 


wage scales. It might be said that 
these indexes generally refer simply to 
wage scales and that the actual earnings 
vary from the figures given 
because they are affected by regularity of 
The tabulation, which has 
been quoted by a number of the financial 


somewhat 
employment. 


journals, appears as follows in The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle: 


Approximate Index Numbers Based Upon 100 for 
1913 


Cost of living: August 1921. 


Department of Labor (May survey).. . 180 
National Industrial Conference Board 165 
Average price to producer, farm crops. 109 
Average price to producer, live stock . . 113 
Average wholesale price, foods. ..... . 152 


Average retail price, foods............. 55 
Wheat and flour: 


Wheat average to producer.......... 128 

Flour, wholesale, U. 8S. average 173 

Bread, retail, U. 8. Average. . 173 

Freight rate flour, Minneapolis to New 

York, domestic. ...... 187 
Live stock and meats: 

Pork—Hogs to producer. 116 
Wholesale ham at Chicago. 166 
Retail ham. . 197 
Wholesale bacon, rough side. ...... 102 
Retail sliced bacon 162 
Wholesale short side............; 108 
Wholesale pork chops 184 
Retail pork chops 181 
Retail lard... .. et Sr : 115 

Beef—Cattle, average to ‘producer id iste a 91 
Wholesale carcass beef at Chicago..... 124 
Retail, sirloin steak............... 157 
i .« dwete ee dbeesainaas 160 
ee 147 
i Pe MOOR. oc cc cusncksennse 130 


THE INEQUALITY OF PRICE DEFLATION 


Retail, plate beef... ............ss005 12 
Wages in meat packing (Department of 
Labor Investigation) . . 188 
Freight rates, dressed beef, Chicago to New 
ap xs put oh pecan 
Hides and leathers: 
Hides, green salted, packers, heavy nal 
steers (Chicago) ...........:es ssn % 
| Hides, calfskins No. 1, country, 8 to 15 pounds. 
(oe 
Leather, sole, hemlock, middle No. 1 ( (Bona 
Leather, chrome, calf, dull or bright, “B®” 
grades (Boston)... .. ll 
Wholesale boots and shoes, men’s vici calf,* 
blucher-Campella (Brockton). ee RS 
Freight rate shoes, Lynn, Mass., wc hicage 210 
Wage scales in shoe industry (Massachy- 
setts), about..... . 
Cotton: 
INES 66 ccwhdecnnese . 16 
Yarns, carded, white, Northern mule, opus. 
22 cones (Bostom)...........<som . Ww 
Wholesale shee Yj brown 4- 4 ware, shoals 
L. L. (N. Y¥. . Us 
Wholesale printc loth 27 inc he s, 64 by 60, 
7.60 yards to pound (Boston)......<, 
Wool: 
To producer . 
Wholesale 
stock 
Wholesale 
serge, 
(New 
Wholesale 
ozs. Middlesex (Boston)... .......4 - 183 
Freight rate clothing, New Y ork to Chicago 210 
Wage scale in mills, about. oeeee 
Building and construction: ‘ 
Prices—Lumber, aver. Southern pine and 
Douglas fir (at the mill). . 
Brick, average common, New York and 
Chicago -<. 19 
Cement, Portland, net, without bagi 
trade f.o.b. plank (Buffington, Ind.),. 1% 
Freight rates—Brick common, Brazil, Ind., 
to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cement, Universal, Pa., 
Building labor: 
Union scale, simple average, 15 occupations 190 
Union scale, weighted average, 8 occupa 





worstec a yarns ; 
white in skein 
women's 
all wool, double warp, 
Wosk).... 

suitings, week dyed, 


bred 
Philadelphia). . 148 
goods, storm — 
50 inches. 
— 
55-56, 16 


dress 


to New York.os ww 





tions, frame houses (3).......... .: mw 
Union scale, weighted average, 8 occupa 
tions, brick houses (3)........ . 8 
Common labor... . .........---+6: .... 1 
Construction costs: Cement buildings (Aber- 
thaw Comst. Oo.) ....00.202 ocsuenn 161 
Coal: 
Price, bituminous, Pittsburgh. .......... 186 
Price, anthracite, New York tidewater... 1% 
Union wage scales about... ......-.ee0+ 173 
Non-union scale, about... .........+.- 136 
ere 187-208 
Metal trades, union wage scale: Simple aver- 
age, 19 occupations ......... oo eee 218 
Metals: 
Prices—Pig iron, foundry No. 2 Northern 
(Pittsburgh) . oocces See 137 
1238 


Pig iron, Bessemer. . 
Steel billets, Bessemer (Pittsburgh). .. 15 

Copper, ingots electrolytic, early deliv- 
ery, New York. ch 

Lead, pig, deaiiverised, for ‘early delivery, 
New York...... . 10 

Zinc, pig (spelter), Western, ‘early deliv- 
ery, New York. 33 80 
Day labor, scale U. 8. Steel Cc orperaiiales . 180 

Printing and publishing: 


Book and job, union wage scale ......-- 1@# 
Newspaper, union wage scale . ae 
Railroad, average receipts per ton- mile... .m 


Bureau Railway Economies estimate of rail 
way wages based on average annual 
compensation, third quarter . » 

General estimate all union wage scales by 
Prof. Wolman. 


The Harvard University Committee 
Economic Research, too, has recently made 
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oF YEAR 


This is an actual photograph of Grand Circus Park, Detroit, where, as on other Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rybber Co. 
famous thorough fare people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 


ATURALLY, you want the finest tires it is possible to buy. A 
N great and growing number of the world’s motorists believe 
the finest tires to be Goodyear Cord Tires. Year after year, these 
motorists have found that Goodyear Cord Tires wear so slowly 
and last so long, they are actually more economical to use. Today, 
Goodyear Cord Tires are better tires than they have ever been be- 
fore. They are larger, heavier, stronger, more durable. By every 
reason of quality and economy, you should have them on your car. 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Tue GoopyeaR TirRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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affords to investors the 
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tory dealings, sound advice 
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an analysis of price maladjustment in which 
the October prices of certain classes of 
commodities are exprest as follows as 
percentages of the 1913 level: 


Grains and flour .... 1D 
Livestock, meat products, hides and leather rd 


Metals and metal products. . .m 
Fibers and Textiles...................... 
re cere cecccccc cscs eee 
Building materials. cet ecccc cc cs éeene 
Bilaceliameous. . . . 2... .ecceccessccccs see 
pe eee 133 


The New York Journal of Commerc. 
which quotes these figures, points out that, 
generally speaking, raw materials are much 
more thoroughly liquidated than are highly 
fabricated goods, and it concludes: 


There are undoubtedly certain commod- 
ity prices which have been over liquidated, 
but there are just as certainly several other 
basic articles that are still too high to admit 
of healthy and full activity. When the lat 
ter are sufficiently readjusted the former 
will probably take care of themselves toa 
very large extent. The chief problem of the 
day, as far as domestic issues are concerned, 
is the liquidation of manufacturing and 
transportation costs, particularly in certain 
basie branches of industry. 





MORE SAVING DESPITE BAD TIMES 


MAY have wondered why there is so 

little actual distress when there 
is so much unemployment, and when busi- 
ness and industry are at such a low ebb. 
The answer comes in the statement of the 
Federal Comptroller of the Currency that 
more than 600 mutual savings banks, 
which have just made reports, show gains 
both in number of depositors and volume of 
deposits during the last fiscal year. These 
banks, most of which are situated in the 
East, show an increase of 173,933 in number 
of depositors and of $30.45 in the size of the 
average deposit. Putting it in another 
way, the number of depositors has in- 
creased by 1.84 per cent., and the deposits 
have been increased by 7.49 per cent. 
The actual increase of the average deposit 
seems to the New York Evening Mail to be 
a ‘very significant and encouraging 
symptom,” and the New York Evening 
Post comments: 


At no time were there as many wage- 
earners engaged in spending their money 
upon silk shirts as was commonly supposed 
That fact was established by the discovery, 
now at least a year old, that wages were 
going into the saving banks as well as over 
the counters of the haberdashers. The 
effects of unemployment would be much 
severer than they are to-day if extravagance 
among workers had been as riotous or a 
wide-spread as popular legend made it out 
to be. 

What happened evidently was that 
with the first break in prosperity in the 
spring of 1920 a great many American 
workers who had been practising thrift all 
along became still more thrifty in antici- 
pation of hard times. The avumber @ 
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fo s involved is nearly ten millions, 
ich is formidable numbers for an anti-* 





army. 
The fact that with the advent of hard 
times the deposits increased in greater 
ratio than the number of depositors shows 
that the prudent workers became a bit 
more prudent. Yet even an increase of 
aly two per cent. in the number of de- 

itors—recruits perhaps from the silk- 
shirt army—shows that flush times did 
not bring demoralization. It is still true 
that an adequate living wage is a great 
encouragement to thrift. 





ALLOWING FOR H. C, L. IN FRANCE 
R some years the great army of 
French Government employees have 

een receiving an indemnity intended to 

eunter-balance the high cost of living, a 

payment which amounts to about 720 

franes a year per person. With an eye to 

eonomy the French Minister of Finance 
proposed to discontinue this bonus in the 
budget of 1922. “If the indemnity were 
supprest,”” says the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, in a recent bulletin, “it would mean 

a saving of 330,000,000 franes on civil 

service salaries, 63,000,000 franes on mili- 

tary pay, and 320,000,000 frances on the 

salaries of railroad employees, thus making 

a total economy of 713,000,000 frances, 

which, from the budgetary point of view, 

isa very serious consideration.” 

Yet this proposal caused such a wave 
of protest throughout the country that a 
special commission was appointed to study 
the question. The Bankers Trust Com- 
pany understands from its Paris repre- 
sentative that a compromis? is likely. It 
is planned to reduce the indemnity 
gradually, in proportion to the actual de- 
erease in the cost of living, so that the 
total elimination of the allowance will not 
tome for some time. 

The New York bank reprints from the 
French weekly L’Jilustration the following 
table comparing the necessary expendi- 
tures of a family of five living in Paris 
now, and in 1914: 

1914 1921 
Amounts Amounts 


spentin spent in 
Francs. Francs. 


En cv bccatcbvetastsds 1,000 1,500 
NS. ise wwn ob eaede HO 4,500 14,265 
ae oo eee 1,191 4,829 
eS a 156 1,164 
Wages for one servant....... 720 1,800 
Charwoman. . - oa 180 630 
Fuel for heating and cooking. . 420 1,604 
EP eon ee 90 198 
EEE « spa Wi oc i'w neeees 685 1,427 
Doctor and chemist........... 100 200 
Carfare . . b e's ode eee © 365 730 
Theaters, gifts, tobacco and 

, . cca edee she 4 198 546 
Holiday expenditure.......... 600 2,500 
Taxes and insurance premium. 320 2,026 


Unforeseen expenses and savings 975 


It is noted in the bank bulletin that 
rent, which according to law could not be 
mised for lessees, now represents only 5 
per cent. of the total expenditure of a 
Parisian family instead of 12.5 per cent., 
but other expenses have increased in the 


budget percentage as well as in actual 
ash outlay. 
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\ HY otherwise intelligent people 
will accept anonymous say-sOs on 
investments is difficult to explain. 


In considering investment purchases 
| clear-cut information is the essential 
need—a need that can readily be met 
by any of our 50 ofhces. 


Our information is based on a national! 
| viewpoint and years of experience. 


| We invite you to make yourself and 
your investment needs known at our 
nearest office. 


A current list of high-grade securities 
mailed on request for D172. 
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Floor Covering 
that stands wear 


T is easy to Koverrtor floors. 

. You lay KoverFtor with a 

brush. It forms a tile-like surface 

of attractive appearance and un- 
usual wearing qualities. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors-/nside or Outside 


KoveRFLOR is sanitary, water- 
proof, weather-proof, alkali-proof, 
lime-proof and impervious to the 
action of oil or grease. 

Supplied in attractive solid colors 
for porch, kitchen, garage, factory, 
hospital, cellar, bathroom, school 
and all other floors of wood or 
cement, indoors or outdoors. 

Hardware and paint dealers sell Kover- 
FLor. Ask your dealer for it, or send us 
his name and receive the KoveRFLoR 
Sample 3ook. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
Manufacturers of 
Elastica Varnishes Satinette Enamel 
Kwickwork Auto Finishes, etc. 
90 West Street New York City 


55 Stevenson S San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Ave. ‘S Ww , Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


Standard-Cooper Bell Co. 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, II. 
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A STUDY OF ACCIDENTS 

N INVESTIGATION of nearly 1,900 

fatal accidents among insured wage- 
earners in the three months, April to June, 
1921, was recently made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of New 
York, to disclose the type of hazard which 
gives rise to the accident. An endeavor 
was made to discover how many accidents 
arose out of occupation or industrial 
eauses, the use of public facilities (trans- 
portation systems, streets and highways, 
public buildings), domestic life and mis- 
cellaneous activities. Says The Statistical 
Bulletin of the company (New York): 


We found that 937, or nearly one-half* 
of all the accidental deaths (49.8 per cent.) 
arose out of exposure to some hazard in the 
use of public facilities. There were 289, or 
15.3 per cent., of the total accidents 
where the person injured was using a trans- 
portation facility as a passenger; 182, or 
nearly 10 per cent. of these accidents 
oceurred to passengers in automobiles. 
The use of streets and highways by 
pedestrians resulted in 300, or 15.9 per 
cent., of the accidental deaths. Of these 
300 deaths of pedestrians, 202 or two- 
thirds, were caused by automobile injuries. 

Accidents to persons while at work 
occurred in 248, or 13.2 per cent., of the 
total deaths reported. These deaths 
arising out of occupational exposure to 
accident were also studied in detail. Of 
this number, 32 occurred in mines and 28 
among persons employed on steam rail- 
roads. Accidental drowning, under the 
caption of occupational activity, occurred 
in 23 eases. Deaths from electricity were 
registered in 14 cases. 

Accidents in and about the home were 
responsible for 224, or 12 per cent., of the 
total accidents reported in this quarter of 
the year. More than one-half of these 224 
accidental deaths occurred among women. 

The automobile seems to stand out 
above all other factors in this accident ex- 
perience of the late spring and early sum-, 
mer. There was a total of 427 deaths in 
automobile accidents, and of these, 43 per 
cent. were those of passengers, 47 per cent. 
were deaths of persons using public high- 
ways and 8 per cent. deaths of chauffeurs, 
garage mechanics, street-cleaners, and 
others whose occupations exposed them 
to injury by automobiles. Considered by 
sex, two-thirds of the automobile accidents 
oceurred among males. Considered by 
age, 54 per cent. of the deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents and injuries occurred 
among children under 15 years of age and 
15 per cent. more among persons 25 to 44 
years of age. 

The foregoing comment is offered in a 
preliminary way as an indication of what 
it is possible to do in recognizing the causes 
of fatal accidents and how the responsibility 
may be placed. Statistics of this character, 
covering the fatalities of a full year, would 
have greater value and are now being col- 
lected. Such facets as we have disclosed 
are valuable in directing practical safety 
work. In the course of time, the data wil] 
measure the effect, or lack of effect, of 
specific safety measures for accident 
prevention. It is suggested that other 
health statisticians classify and publish 
their accident returns in a similar manner. 
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To Win Friends, Fame, 


and Fortune 


Why do some deserving men fail in business? 

Why are some handsome, well-educated men un- 

poms ar in social life? What is the real secra of 
jeving personal success? 

These and hundreds of other pertinent questions 
on the tip of your tongue are answered by that 
popular inspirational writer, H. Addington Bruce, 
in his invigorating and fascinating new book— 


SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


A wonderfully clear-cut analysis, in plain, con- 
vers tional English, of certain mental actions and 
reactions, every page radiating encouragement and 
helpfuiness for ambitious men and women. 

It explains how you may develop will power, 
memory, poise, and personality; elaborates on the 
— methods all must adopt—and which are easy 

0 adopt-—to achieve ‘marked success in social and 
Destinos life; visualizes the insidious pitfalls that 
must be avoided —-and which are easy (0 ano 
he points them out. 
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his advice will be better able to win friends, fame, 
and fortune and to get ali the good out of life that 
life has to offer. 

“Gives an illuminating explanation of real success 
and the courses to follow in its attainment. ''—Deser@ 
News, Salt Lake City. 

“Any young man who refuses to be stimulated 
and inspired through reading & book like this 
to alter his viewpoint in life.”"—Star, Toronto. 
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ROCK AND RYE 

IHE “geological distribution of polities” 

“was once announced by Prof. Nathaniel 
§. Shaler of Harvard. Prof. Arthur M. 
Miller of the department of geology of the 
University of Kentucky, goes further and 
expresses" his belief in a relation between 
geology and the prohibition Jaws, or at any 
rate their observance and vioiation. Pro- 
fessor Shaler, he reminds us, writing in 
The Courier-Journal (Louisville), illustrated 
his thesis by reference to the distribution of 
Kentucky for and against 
slavery before the Civil War. Level and 
fertile bluegrass land, suitable for cuitiva- 
tion in large plantations was pro-slavery; 
rugged mountain land not adapted to such 
He continues: 


sentiment in 


use was anti-slavery. 

Since the 
trast between these two regions has been 
maintained by the greater prevalence in 
the one of certain institutions and practises. 
The mountain section has been recognized 
as the special home of moonshining and the 


feud; the former being especiaily common | 


on the Pottsville conglomerate outcrop 
because of the very rugged topography 
produced by it. In spite of the wide- 
spread extension of illicit distilling, due to 
the stimulus resulting from the passage of 
the Volstead Act, these ‘‘conglomerate 
areas” still maintain the lead, and it is in 
these areas where interference with the 
practise on the part of Federal officers is 
most resented, and where the attempts of 


the latter to break up the stills most 
frequently result in bloodshed. The two 
bloody encounters which recently took 
place between prohibition officers and 
moonshiners—the one in the Larue-Taylor 
County district, and the other on Mud 
Lick near Paintsville, are both on ‘‘the 
conglomerate."’ The former is a basal Coal 
Measure outlier, somewhat midway be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Coal 


Fields, first discovered and mapped by the 
writer while he was making a survey of 
Green, Taylor and Adair Counties for the 
State in 1908. The Jatter is an exposure of 
the same formation on the summit of the 
“Paintsviile dome.’’ Even before the survey 
of the region which led to the discovery of 
this Pottsville area on the borders of Green, 
Taylor and Larue Counties, the writer had 
not infrequently noted in the Courier- 
Journal accounts of acts of outlawry in this 
‘ocality, the news usually being dispatched 
from Hodgenville; so he should have 
anticipated the finding of a Pottsville 
conglomerate outcrop somewhere in the 
Vicinity of that town. During the very 
week the writer was mapping that area, an 
officer of the law, assisted by a posse, 
came into it and rounded up and shot to 
death a noted outlaw in his own dooryard. 
Even outside’ the special areas where 
outdoor moonshining is endemic, sporadic 
occurrences of it show a relation to physi- 
ographic (that is geologic) environment. 
Within the Bluegrass region, as a whole, 
there is a relatively rugged and infertile 
tract, known as the ‘Eden shale belt,’ 
Separating an outer from an inner blue- 
grass area. In several instances, as the 
result of down-faulting, it forms linear 
outliers within the inner area itself. The 
only two cases of illicit stills found oper- 
ating in the open within the Bhuegrass— 
the one in the ‘ ‘hills of Jessamine,” and the 
other in the ‘‘ravines of lower Fayette ”"— 
were in the Eden shale belt, where it has 
been biolight down to the buttressing 
erosion level of the Trenton limestone. 


THE 





Civil War sociological con- | 
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NOW —An Electric Hoist for Everybody 


HIS new, small, but powerful electric 





hoist, 


the Shepard Electric LiftAbout, brings hn ms 21 
| Ae 


power lifting to everybody. Surprisingly low in 
cost and upkeep, it provides a profitable means 
for safely lifting, carrying, and putting down loads 


regardless of what they may be. It turn 


profit and gain the loss consequent to hundreds of jobs 
that are done manually or by some improvised method. 


Quickly returns its cost— and more 


A Lift About pays dividends in time and money 
from the very first day of its installation— 


continues to pay for itself many times 


It releases men for productive activity. One man, even 
the average workman, can operate a LiftAbout and, 
unassisted, handle weighty, cumbersome, or fragile loads. 


Easily and economically installed 
A LiftAbout is easily and economically installed to oper- 


ate on overhead track to shipping platform; on the 


of warehouse, stockroom, store, factory, or on the side of 
building to serve stairway or sidewalk hatch. Always 


overhead, out of the way, but instantly availa 


use. Investigate the LiftAbout—Jearn how it will 


pay you to put your burdens upon it. 
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Dealers; Electrical - Contractor Desiess: C 
Seationes ¢ and Jobbers of Equipment and Machin- 
oy ae ing selected to distribute the LiftA bout. 
rite toa details of our dealer's proposition. 
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“Shepard” also builds Electric Cranes and Hoists in capacities of | to 30 tons. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 


412 Schuyler Avenue - - Montour Falls 
Branches in principal cities 
Member Electric Hoist Manufacturers’ Assn. 








, N. Y. 









Send for-— 
this circular showing the 
LiffAbout in many and 
wv" varied applications. 














Here’s a gens 
worth-while 


GIFT! 


One of these handsome, 
Simmons Watch Chains would 
delight the heart of any man. 

Their rich, solid gold sur- 
face is worked over less ex- 
pensive ayer by the exclusive 
No other 
chain coutiivan such good looks 
and serviceablity at so moder- 
ate a price. 

Be sure to see Simmons 
Watch Chains at your jewel- 
ers. Ask them to show you the 
very latest green and white 
effects. You will find a won- 
derful variety of smart, at- 
tractive patterns — everything 
to make a gift worth while. 


R. F. Smawons Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


R. F. Simmons Company of Canada Ltd 
95-97 King Street. E..Toronto 
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TYPEWRITERS 
Save One-Half 


y in the latest 

models of ALL MAKES. Rebuilt b; 
Process. © Fully guaranteed. 
assured. Write for catalog. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER C8., Dept. 237 Chicage 

















NOURISHING 
FOOD 





IGOROUS, healthy 

womanhood will 
result from drinking 
HEMO, the delicious 
food drink. 


HEMO 


for girls and boys in school; | aguiphing luncheon 
or an inviting een meal 

Sample FREE upon raed 
THOMPSON’S MALTED FOOD eee 
21 Riverside Drive Ww: 




















SEE the Land of Manatee 


Wonder county of the wonderland of Florida. 
Tropic verdure, rare plants. Three beautiful 
little cities, Bradentown, Palmetto and Mana- 
tee. Bathing, ps Kshing, boating, golf, roque, 
fine auto tions for every taste 
and ten ag In heart of greatesy midwin- 
ter vegetable growing section. Center orange 
and — growing; most productive grape- 

fruit grove in wor Wel- 
come awaits winter visitors 
me 
























CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 
November 9.—The Ulster Cabinet unani- 
mously approves the refusal of Premier 
Craig to agree to a United Ireland, with 
an all-Ireland Assembly, in whieh Sinn 
Feiners and Ulstermen should have full 
representation. 


Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer, announces in the House 
of Commons that arrangements have 
been made to begin paying the interest 
on the debt owed by Great Britain to 
the United States at the rate of £50,- 
000,000 yearly. 

The Italian Chamber of Labor calls a gen- 
eral strike because of differences be- 
tween railway workers and the Fascisti. 


November 10.—The British Parliament is 

prorogued until January 30, the King 

in appealing for amity between 
England and Ireland. 

Sir James Craig, Premier of Ulster, offers 
Premier Lloyd George an alternative 
scheme providing ‘‘other and more 
practical means for securing peace with- 
out infringing on the rights of Ulster.” 

Ratifications of the American-German 
Peace Treaty are exchanged at Berlin 
between the American Commissioner 
and the German Chancellor. 


November 11.—The general strike called 
by the Italian Chamber of Labor is 
ended, and an official report of the casu- 
alties as a result of the disorder places 
the number of dead at five—four Com- 
munists and one member of the Fascisti. 


| November 12.—Japan’s naval estimate for 








next year, according to a dispatch from 
Tokyo, is 393,662,577 yen, being a re- 
duction of about 80,000,000 yen. The 
army estimate shows a reduction of 
about 10,000,000 yen, the total being 
about 263,000,000 yen. 

Baron Korekiyo Takahashi, Minister of 
Finance in the Hara Cabinet, is named 
Premier of Japan. 

General Jorge Holguin, former Foreign 
Minister, is designated Provisional 
President by the Colombian Congress, 
pending election of a successor to Presi- 
dent Fidel Suarez, resigned. 

Fifteen Sinn Fein prisoners escape from 
Mountjoy Prison, after a revolver 
battle. 


November 13.—The Siberian Soviet Gov- 
ernment invites so-caHed weaker gov- 
ernments, including Siam, Persia, India, 
and the Philippines, to an ‘‘ Asia Con- 
ference”’ at Irkutsk. 

An uprising against the Mexican Govern- 
ment begins in Lower California, and 
six rebels are killed. 

The Ulster alternative peace proposals 
submitted last week have been found 
unacceptable by the British Govern- 
ment, says news dispatches. 

The Serbs have mobilized 160,000 men on 
the Adriatic coast and are menacing 
Albania, says a report from Milan. 


November 14.—The Moscow Pravda says 
that there are 51 Communist parties in 
Europe, with a membership of 2,800,- 
000, according to a dispatch from Riga. 


A mass meeting of Armenians, called by 
the Armenian Archbishop at Smyrna, 
sends an appeal to President Harding 
and heads of other governments, asking 
them to use their influence to protect 
the Afmenians in Adana and other 
parts of Cilicia from the Turks, follow- 
ing the retirement of the French forces. 


The cabinet of Jugo-Slavia declines to 
accept the decision of the Allied Council 
of Ambassadors delimiting the boun- 
dary line between Jugo-Slavia and 
Albania. 





HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF 


WORTH MORE 


Through 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


NOTHER MAN sstarted even with you 
in life, no richer, no more talented, no 
more ambitious. But in the years that 
have passed he has somehow manzzed to move 


far ahead. What is the secret it? Why 


should he, apparently, have the p: to get so 
easily the things he wants while you must work 
so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than 
yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared | yourself 
to her and questioned what there is in her 


character and talents that you somehow lack. 


Learn the Reason from Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They can 
show you how you too can obtain the better 
things of life. How you can arouse the hidden 
powers of your mind and make them bring you 
more influence, a larger income, greater hap- 
piness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts according 
to certain laws known as the L aws of Psychology 

—“organized common sense.” Either by in- 
stinct or by study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their associates 
become like fine instruments on which they 
can play at will. They have but to set the-train 
of circumstances moving and await results. 
In other words—they apply Psycho’ogy. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the business 
man and its principles applied to the management of 
factory and office. Je see men in every profession, as 
well as those in many lines of industry and business, 







applying Psychology to their personal occupations, and 
from the benefits derived from it place ly increasing 
their incomes, enlarging the scope of t activities, 





rising to higher positions of responsibility, influence and 


power. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Direct Method to Attain Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understanding 
of its priceless truths, an organization was founded by 
Mr. Warren Hilton some years ago to coordinate the 


principles of Psychology gnd apply them to every-day 
life—thus the Society of Applied Psych hology came 
into being. Among the members of the Advisory 
Board, who also contribute to the Society's literature, 
are such well-known men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D. 
LL.D., Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, D.Sc., In- 
ventor and Mechanic al Engineer; George Van Ness 
Dearborn, M. D., Ph.D., Psycholo gist and Author; 
Harry S. Tipper. Chairman, National Educational 
Committee, Associated Advertising “Clubs of the 
World, and others. - 
Because of the very great value of the Society's 





Basic Course of Reading to the average n and woman 
The Literary Digest is cooperating to bring it within the 
means of every earnest seeker for self-betterment. 


“HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 
POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT” 
A compelling booklet packed with inf mation on 
such topics as: Psychology Reduced to ! 
Language; How to Apply Psychology i 
in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling 
lied by the Professional Man—Your 
esources—Source of Will Power—H 
Worry—How Ideas are Created—The A 
Men, etc. Sign and mail coupon and 
receive full particulars of the Socie it 
Psychology, and what membership in it will 
you. 
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DOMESTIC 


ber 9.—The $75,000,000 good roads 
bill is signed by President Harding. 


LW. Riddle, of Connecticut, former Am- 
passador to Russia, is nominated by 
President Harding to be Ambassador 
to Argentina. 

The body of the Unknown American 
Soldier arrives in Washington on board 
the cruiser Olympia, and is placed in 
state under the Capitol dome. 

The total foreign-born population of - 
United States on January 1, If 
gumbered 13,920,692, representing ¢ an 
inerease of 404,806, or 3 per cent., since 
1910, according -to Census Bureau 
figures. 

November 10.—Representatives of Ameri- 
ean organizations and delegations from 
the Allied emmy pass in procession 
before the bier of the Unknown Ameri- 
can, and leave it massed with wreaths. 


November 11.—With the highest honors 
his own and other nations could bestow 
upon him, the Unknown American 
Soldier is entombed at Arlington, while 
President Harding, in a last tribute to 
the dead, calls for ‘‘the commanding 
voice of conse ious civilization against 
armed warfare. 


November 12.—Secretary of State Hughes 
lays before the first meeting of the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament 
a program calling for a ten-year naval 
holiday and the scrapping by the 
United States of 30 ships, with a total 
tonnage of 845,740; by Great Britain of 
19 ships of 583,375 tons; and by Japan 
of 17 ships of 448,928 tons; after which 
the navies of the United States and 
Great Britain would be limited to 
500,000 tons each, and of Japan to 
300,000 tons. Three months after the 
adoption of the proposals the United 
States would have 18 capital ships, 
Great Britain, 22, and Japan, 10. 


November 13.—A mass meeting in Wash- 
ington of women, representing fifty 
nations, pledge their support to the 
Arms Conference and commend with 
“earnest gratitude’’ Secretary Hughes’s 
program. 


November 14.—Premier Briand, head of 
the French delegation, and Senator 
Sehanzer, head of the Italian delega- 
tion, reach an agreement to act together 
on questions coming up before the 
Armament Conference. 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union calls a strike of 60,000 
workers in New York because of the 
introduction of piece- work system by 
members of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Peace between the United States and 
Germany is formally proclaimed by 
President Harding. The state of war 
terminated on July 2, 1921, when the 
joint peace resolution of Congress was 
approved by the Executive. 


November 15.—Arthur J. Balfour, speak- 
ing for Great Britain, and Baron Kato, 
speaking for Japan, accept the American 
proposals for armament limitation and 
a ten-year naval holiday as a basis for 
discussion, and the former asks for more 
substantial reductions in the amount 
of submarine tonnage. Premier Briand, 
of France, approves the agreement 
reached and asks that land disarmament 
also be taken up, and Senator Schanzer, 
of Italy, expresses satisfaction with the 
proposals. 

Representative Fred A. Britten, of Illi- 
nois, introduces a resolution providing 
for cessation of work on nine battle- 
ships and six battle cruisers. 

The Association of Railway Executives, 
representing fifty-two eastern lines, 
sends out notices to the general chairman 
of the Brotherhoods calling for a con- 

ee on wage reductions and working 


tonditions. 
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Art Metal “B” Safe 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Classification 


Here are some of the reasons 

for Art Metal security 

1 Interlocking lapped joint—an exclusive 
Art Metal feature — 

2 4 Scientific, effective insulation 

3 Yale combination lock defies burglars 


4 Underwriters’ “B” Label awarded as . 
result of rigid tests 
5 art Metal 20 year guarantee SS SaH 
MADE in four sizes, one for counterhe’ght'use. An 
unlimited number of interior filing a 28 


Write for our Safe Catalog : ee 
giving full information g a 


fot V\e 
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lhe 
Analytical Reference Bible\* 


The Master Key That | 








ne 

Opens the Script ; 

pens the Scriptures re 

~ ser 

All the wealth of Bible treasures is here classified for Modern System here increases the usability of 4 
instant use. It is a wonderful saver of time for busy the Bible and greatly multiplies its value. By its ailn 
students, writers, teachers, and preachers; a comfort, carefully planned and thorough analysis of the $yn0 
a joy, a source of strength to every thoughtful Bible entire contents of the Bible it reveals the real “Ad 
reader. It supplements all other books of reference meanings and spirit of many otherwise perplexing = 
and Bible study. Through the rearrangement and passages, the whole Book, or Library of Books, a 
analysis of its entire contents, the Bible is made its is shown to be in perfect harmony, and the vital oe fil 
own interpreter, the word of God itself bringing its relationship of all its parts is made strikingly ud 
own illumination to bear upon all parts of the Book. plain. = 
and 1 

. back. 

It Contains Four Complete Books os 

° ° kind. 

In One Handsome Binding me 

writer 

swift 


oT 
zs 


III. A Complete Analysis and Topical 


I. The Bible, Complete Text of Old and 
Digest of the Entire Contents of the Bible. site 


New Testaments according to the Standard 


*,? a . perso: 
Oxford Edition, 1000 pages, with Margi- Edited by ROSEWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. +o 
. Revised di d 

nal Notes and Analytical References. rH OR Raho egy wrchn 

F In this important and unique section of “THE ANALYTICAL fitted 

The text is large and clear, a comfort to read for eyes young or REFERENCE BIBLE.” all the verses in the Old and New Testa- acter, 

old. The full Marginal Notes of the Oxford edition are placed in ments, 31,173 verses in all, are distributed, rearranged, and grouped, we.” 

the outer margins ot each page, with parallel passages, explanations, according to their teaching or meaning, under 4,603 headings, di- mn 

and chronology. vided into 242 chapters, and 27 grand divisions or “books.” The done. 

The Analytical Reference numbers in the center columns opposite Analytical Reference numbers printed with the text of the Bible ~ 
each verse are the distinguishing feature of this Bible page. Like proper (Section I.), and a full Subject Index, alphabetically ar 7 

sign-posts they arrest the reader’s attention and lead him directly to ranged, following the Analysis, make it very casy to find in a 4 

the heart of Scripture truth bearing on that verse. moment, not only the teaching or meaning of any verse, but all the @ fo 

verses relating to the subject under consideration. This Analysis sitet 

occupies over 700 pages, forming in itself a book of the most vital t sufi 


II. Comprehensive Bible Helps, with necessity to every student or teacher of the Bible. ; 
I veri 
over 5,500 Titles, and Scripture Atlas. 


+ . vy 
Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. IV. Cruden s Concordance to the Bible. an 
A concise history of the Bible; a condensed Harmony of the Edited by JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. a 
Gospels; all Scripture proper names with their meaning and pronun- Revised verb 
ciation; instructive and helpful information on every subject of in- This splendid Concordance, occupying 341 pages and containing = 
terest in the Bible. In fact, this section of “THE ANALYTICAL over 160,000 references in alphabetical order, is the final section of out.” 
REFERENCE BIBLE”. is a valuable Pible Encyclopedia-Diction- “THE ANALY TICAL REFERENCE BIBLE,” completing the Dr 
ary and Indexed Atlas, occupying 130 large, clear pages, with illus- most comprehensive and indispensable reference work and study pg 
trations, and treating, in one alphabetical arrangement, over 5,500 Bible in the world for teachers, students, preachers, business mea, A 
subjects. and all lovers of the Book of Books. at 
. . In its mechanical make-up “The Analytical Reference Bible” ave 
Here are answers to the many puzzling questions which come up cor hi be desired P y be so 
during Bible reading and study. Interesting information is fur- eaves aotheng te — , : not in 
nished of customs, peoples, and places. It is rich in history and .- It is handsomely printed on a specially made Bible paper that two 
biography. A noteworthy feature is its plan to give the name of combines great strength with thinness and opacity. lost 
every person and place mentioned in the Bible, and when the same The bindings are substantial and artistic. Only the best material actual 
“near! 


name has been borne by more than one person or place the dis- 
tinction is clearly shown. These “Helps” also indicate the impor- 


and workmanship are employed, and in the opinion of those most com- 
petent to judge, “The. Analytical Reference Bible” gives grzater value, 





tant changes made in the Revised Version. at its published prices; than can be found in any other publication. ie; 





f RS ae ot ae 6 ae ee aw om == Sear = = “* These helps are the result of an enormous 
] 1 Fu ll P ar t ic u | Als | amount of study by some of the most capable 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON FREE specialists in the Biblical world.’ 
—A, D.D., 
D. 11-26-21. | President New York City Wied Tract Society. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 4 1. 
354-360 F. Avenue, New York, N. Y. By merely filling in and 
Genilemen:—Please send me FREE, full rticulars | mailing the coupon, you will 
atding your Analytical Reference Bible. n making | receive a free descriptive cir- 
this request, I am not obligating myself in any way. cular which goes into further 
| detail regarding this superb 

work, giving facts that every 
lover of the Bible will want to 
know. Your request does not 


“It will open the Bible and the depth of its 
meaning to large numbers who have not yet seen 
it in the clear light in which it is here revealed.” 
—Bishop Joun F. Hurst. 


“‘ The book is a marvel of compactness; wealth 
of material, and practical value.”’ 
—Bishop Joun H. VINCENT 


“* It is not only an unequalled family Bib'e bat 
an exhaustive Biblical encyclopedia, invali 








| obligate you in any way, of 

. P alike to the minister and the layman. and usablete 
i en a eA ail ee ee course. Just fill in and mail the instructio. of the child and the ripest se 
| the coupon—NOW. —Professor Rost. L. Mavisom™ 
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— LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Jn this column, to decide questions concerning the 
qmreat use of words, the Funk & W ew 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 
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«7. p.,” Atlanta, Ga.—‘‘ (1) On what syllable is 
te stress placed in the word Elizabethan? (2) 
yethe words suifed and suitable interchangeable? 
ig) What is the meaning of the termination -ble?” 





) The Standard, Century, Webster (1893), 
wd Worcester dictionaries place the stress upon 
the second syllable—e-liz’a-beth-an—which is 
emsidered the best usage in the United States, 
et the Encyclopedic Dictionary, Murray's 
New English Dictionary, Stormonth, and Web- 
ge of 1909 note the stress upon the fourth 
sillable—e-liz-a-be ‘than—which represents the 
best usage in Great Britain. (2) In regard to 
wid and suilable, Dr. Fernald in his “ English 
Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions’ says: 
“Adapled, fitted, suited, and qualified refer to the 
qulities which match or suit the occasion. A 
degyman may have strength adequate to the 
york of a porter: but that would not be a suitable 
@ fil occupation for him."’ Suited is less definite 
ad more general than adapted. implying natural 
apcity, tendency, or taste; one who is suited toa 
york will find the work congenial and be able 
wd ready to acquire any qualifications he may 
ick. Crabb rules that nothing is suitable which 
does not suit the person, place, and thing. Suit- 
ake represents the established opinions of man- 
ind, and is closely connected with moral pro- 
piety. He thinks suitable is employed for mat- 
tes of propriety and discretion. The style of a 
writer should be suilable to his subject, and cites 
Swift: “I think banging a cushion gives a man 
to warlike or perhaps too theatrical a figure to be 
sileble to a Christian congregation."" Used of 
persons, suilable implies “conforming or agreeing 
in nature, condition, or action,"’ a use which is 
wehaic to-day, the more general being, “that is 
fitted for, adapted or appropriate to one's char- 
wter, condition, needs, purpose, object, occasion, 
a.” (3) As to the termination -ibdle, this 
mans: “That may be done, worthy of being 
done, capable of being done, full of, and causing,” 
asshown by the words flevible, “capable of being 
bent”; credible, “‘worthy of credit’; legible, 
“capable of, or that may be read"’; forcible, “full 
@ force’; terrible, “causing terror,” but in 
miable, we have to deal with -able, and this 
sifix has the power of ‘“‘full,’” as in charitable, 


“fall of charity,’’ profitable, “full of profit,” 
in writable, it means “full of truth.” 
“E. D. S.,"" Berkeley, Cal.—‘ Please tell me 


whether good usage prescribes certain positions 
for adverbial modifiers with respect to the com- 
ponent parts of verb phrases containing several! 
verb forms, such as the following: ‘He has 
tently been notified’: ‘We are slowly drifting 
down’; ‘The plan has not been thoroughly worked 
out 


Dr. Fernald in his ‘‘ English Grammar Simpli- 
fed” says:—‘‘ The chief rule is that an adverb 
should be placed as near as possible to the word it 
is intended to modify. The adverb must not 
beso placed that it may seem to modify a word 
tot intended, or that it may be doubtful which of 
two words it modifies. ‘The French nearly 
best five thousand men.’ This implies that they 
‘tually saved the whole five thousand after 
‘wearly’ losing them. What the writer meant 
was, ‘The French lost nearly five thousand men,’ 
ie; they actually lost almost that number of 


“E. C. D.,"" Lamar, Colo.—‘Is there any 
authority for addressing the wife of a doctor 
# ‘Mrs. Dr. Blank’?”’ 

The title or distinction of a husband is not 
correctly applied to the wife. Never say, “The 
Re. Mrs. Smith” or ‘Mrs. Dr. Blank.”’ The 
Practise, common in the middle of last century, 
ofapplying the military titles of army officers to the 
tames of their wives is not now in use in English- 
Speaking countries. 


“C.F. P.,” San Antonio, Tex.—* Which is pref- 
ny under present usage, i tary or i 




















— 
~ Both words are in good tse, and the matter of 
_ Preference is purely one of personal choice. 
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The Expert.—Doc—‘You cough easier 
this morning.” 

Very Patient—‘“I ought to, I've been 
practising all night.’’— Virginia Reel. 


Something in It.—J uLietT—“‘What’s in a 
name? 

Romeo—“Well, if you take mine you 
might get a good home out of it.’”-—Gaboon. 


The Odds Against Him.—‘ Do 
think you could care for a chap like me? ” 

“Oh, yes, I think so—if he wasn’t too 
much like you.”—The Bulletin (Sydney). 


In English Class.—Pror.—‘‘What do 

you know about Fielding.” 
Srupre—‘“Nothing much. I was always 

a pitcher on the team whenever I played.” 


—The Orphan. 


Household Hint.—A daily publishes an 
article on “Beautifying the Telephone.” 
One method which does not detract from 
its practical value is to plant bulbs in the 
mouthpiece.— The Passing Show (London). 


Forewarned.—‘‘Will that new kind of 
collar you advertise make me look like that 
fellow in the ad?” 

“Well, it might.” 

“Then let me look at your other 
styles, please.’’— Philadelphia Retail Public 
Ledger. 





Cheerful Thought.—** Our only light in 
the darkness,” says Sir W. J. Noble, with 
reference to the industrial slump, “is that 
other countries are apparently just as 
badly off as ourselves.”’ Genial natures 
always seem to see the bright side of things. 
—Punch (London). 


Her Saving Disposition.—An economical 
housewife told her husband that she would 
have to ask him for ten shillings more a 
week on account of the high cost of living. 

** T’ll try and give you five,”’ he grumbled. 
“That's the best I can do. You're pretty 
extravagant, Amelia! ”’ 

“* Me extravagant! ” and Amelia laughed 
bitterly. ‘‘ Well, James, I don’t see how 
you can call a woman extravagant who has 
saved her wedding dress for over thirty 
years on the chance that she may make a 
second marriage.”’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Named.—The Chinaman could speak 
but little English, and the Englishman 
could speak no Chinese; nevertheless, the 
dinner went off agreeably. 

There was one dish that pleased the 
Englishman. It was a rich stew of onions, 
pork, mushrooms, and a dark, tender, 
well-flavored meat that tasted like duck. 

The Englishman ate heartily of this 
stew. Then he closed his eyes, lifted his 
hands and shook his head with an air of 
ecstacy. 

After this compliment to the dish, he 
said interrogatively: ““ Quack, quack? ”’ 

“No, no,” said the Chinaman. “ Bow- 
wow.” — The Christian- Evangelist (St. Louis). 





you 











Changed.—Ixkn—‘‘See in 
me?” 
Mixe—“No. Why?” 


Ixe—‘Just swallowed a cent.’’—Siren. 


any change 


Another Kicker.—M arion—‘‘George was 
the goal of my ambitions, but—”’ 

Marian—‘But what?” 

Marion—‘‘Father kicked 
—Sun Dodger. 


the goal.” 


The Criminal.—Mr. Newnricue (at the 
play )—*‘ ‘Oo’s the author of this piece?” 

Miss Newrpoore—“Oh, he’s remaining 
incog. at present.” — 

Mr. Newricne—‘‘Ah, couldn't get bail, 
I suppose!""— The Passing Show (London). 


Real Distinction —Tue ArisTocrat (re- 
turning to school)—‘‘My ancestors came 
over with William the Conqueror.” 

Tue New Girt—‘That’s nothing! My 
father came over in the same boat with 
Mary Pickford!’"—The Passing. Show 
(London). ber 

Ready to Help.—‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but 
could you tell me if there is a man living 
in this hotel with one eye named John 
Hardly? ” 

** Maybe I could help you out. Do you 
know the name of his other eye? "—Black 
and Blue Jay. 


Jarring Reasons.—Jones—‘We are 
coming over to see you to-night, old man.” 

Smitu—‘‘Good, but don’t let your wife 
wear her new costume. I don’t want mine 
to see it just now.” 

Jones—"“Good Heavens, that’s the 
very reason we are coming!”’—The Bulletin 
(Sydney). 


They’ll Need To.—On one of the tomb- 
stones in an old New England cemetery 
appears the following inscription: 

Here Lies Jonathan Steele—Good and 

Upright Citizen 

Weighed 250 pounds 
Open Wide Ye Golden Gates. 
—The Universalist Leader (Boston). 


Kind but Firm.—Max Beerbohm in his 
new book, “And Even Now” seeks to im- 
prove on the too perfect “complete letter 
writer for men and women,”’ and indicates 
what sort of model letter that twpe of man- 
ual really needs. For instance, a letter to 
thank an author for an inscribed copy of his 
book should read as follows: 

Dear Mr. Emanuel Flower: 

It was kind of you to think of sending me 
a copy of your new book. It would have 
been kinder still to think again and aban- 
don that project. I am a man of gentle 
instinets, and do not like to tell you that 
“A Flight into Aready” (of which I have 
skimmed a few pages, thus wasting two or 
three minutes of my not altogether worth- 
less time) is trash. On the other hand, I 
am determined that you shall not be able 
to go around boasting to your friends, if 
you have any, that this work was not con- 
demned, derided and dismissed by your 
sinceré. well-wisher, Wrexford Cripps.— 
New York World. 
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